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By David Ogilvy 


It is my custom on these occasions (year-end staff meetings) to preach a short 
sermon—to tell you what kind of behavior we admire, and what kind of be- 


havior we do not admire. 


1. First, we admire people who 
work hard and give good value in 
return for their salary. We dislike lazy 
people who don’t pull their weight in 
the boat. 


2. We admire people with first- 
class brains, because you cannot run 
a great advertising agency without 
brainy people. 

3. We admire people who avoid 
politics—office politics, I mean. 


4. We admire people who have the 
courage of their convictions. We de- 
spise toadies who suck up to their 
bosses; they are generally the same 
people who bully their subordinates. 


5. We admire the great profes- 
sionals, the craftsmen who do their 
jobs with superlative excellence. We 
notice that these people always respect 
the professional expertise of their 


6. We admire people who hire 
subordinates who are good enough to 
succeed them. We pity people who 
ate so insecure that they feel com- 
pelled to hire inferior specimens as 
their subordinates. 


7. We admire people who practice 
delegation. The more you delegate, 
the more responsibility will be loaded 
upon you. The less you delegate, the 
less you can achieve. 


8. We admire people who build up 
and develop their subordinates, be- 
cause this is the only way your man- 
agement can promote from within the 
ranks. We never like having to go 
outside to fill important jobs, and I 
look forward to the day when that will 
never be necessary. 


9. We admire people with gentle 
manners who treat other people po- 
litely—particularly people who sell 
things to us. We abhor rudeness. 


10. We admire people who keep 
their offices tidy and shipshape. 


11. We admire kindly people, who 
treat their colleagues like human 
beings and go out of their way to make 
new members of the staff feel at home. 


12. We admire people who are 
good citizens in their home communi- 
ties—people who work for their local 
hospitals, the PTA, the church, the 


community chest and so on. 
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Editor te Reader:- 


Wuat Constirutes Goop Grace AND Per- 
FORMANCE in an organization? One man’s ideas 
are reprinted on our second cover. David Ogilvy, 
president of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, large 
New York advertising agency, is prone to pro- 
mulgate points and rules, according to an ar- 
ticle in Advertising Age (Jan. 4, 1960). He 
usually delivers a short “sermon” to a year-end 
staff meeting. We thought this year’s preach- 
ment by Mr. Ogilvy was worth repeating for 
our readers. Mr. Charles J. Graham, managing 
editor of Advertising Age, Chicago, graciously 
granted us the necessary permission. 





SOME OF OUR MOST USEFUL ARTICLES ARE 
made from talks given by experienced personnel 
men. We welcome them and even if the sub- 
ject is one the Personnel Journal has recently 
covered we get to know how the practicing per- 
sonnel person is thinking. 

Wallace Jamie, formerly a general person- 
nel director for the Carnation Company sent us 
a talk on the importance of Public Relations to 
personnel administration. 

We had already scheduled such an article 
but were struck by a reference to the necessity 
for economy now felt which is leading to the 
reconsideration of fringe benefits. He mentioned 
that the American Brake Shoe Company had 
cancelled their coffee breaks saying that the 
saving of $200,000, would help prevent salary 
cuts. 

When we wrote and asked him to write us 
an article on fringe benefits and what he had 
called a contracting economy (he made this 
speech in October) he refused on the ground he 
was no longer in personnel but said we might 
use his reference to curtailment of benefits to 
stimulate other possible authors. 

Can you take away from employees what 
has been given them and if so, how do you do it 
and keep them satisfied? 





RicHt-ro-worK IN Practice by Frederick 
Myers is one of the recent publications of the 
Fund of the Republic. This is a deviation from 
the original purpose of the grant in 1952 estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation which was to 
defend and advance the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. In 1956 it was decided to make 
the principles of the Founding Fathers more real 
and vital to Americans today. 


One line of investigation is the relationship 
of the freedom of the individual to the Corpora- 
tion and also to his Trade Union. 


Clark Kerr wrote a 24 page pamphlet on 
Unions and Union Leaders of Their own Choos- 
ing which was published in 1957. A 1959 report 
is Pension Funds and Economic Freedom by 
Robert Tilove. Single copies of these reports 
are available without charge. Write The Fund 
of the Republic, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 





Frep A. AuMAN, TRAINING SUPERVISOR, 
Philadelphia Gas Works, writes us: 


I am not submitting this on Company letter- 
head because it is my personal criticism. 


I can’t resist the impulse to criticize the 
article entitled “Toughen Up, Management” by 
Horace Y. Bassett which appeared in your 
October, 1959 issue. 


At one point in the article Mr. Bassett lists 
eight “normal wants and desires of employees”; 
of which at least six are those needs commonly 
associated by psychologists with the insecure, 
conformist type of individual. However, in 
following paragraphs he mentions among the 
problems which management must solve, the 
concept of “cradle-to-the-grave philosophy,” and 
“pride of workmanship.” The very needs which 
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Mr. Bassett cites as “normal”: 

a. sense of belonging. 

b. sense of certainty. 

d. peace of mind—absence of unnecessary 
worry and mental strain. 

g. freedom from frustration, etc. 
are those which have contributed significantly 
to the establishment of the so called “cradle-to- 
the-grave philosophy.” The insecure individual 
has traded the frustration and the uncertainty 
of initiative for the security of the collective 
group, whether it be government, labor union, 
or what have you. I would also be very much 
interested in knowing how Mr. Bassett proposes 
instilling a pride of workmanship in the worker 
who is a member of a work group which proba- 
bly has as its ideal the minimum acceptable 
standard of quality and quantity. I am very 
much afraid that the “normal” individual de- 
scribed by Mr. Bassett would have neither the 
courage nor the initiative to risk the censure of 
his fellows by parting from the group standard. 

The article does illustrate, perhaps acciden- 


tally, however, the great dilemma facing many 
Americans, both workers and managers, today; 
namely, how to be both a conforming organiza- 
tion man and a rugged, pioneering individualist. 





Any chance you haven’t opened your copy 
of The Status Seekers to page 100? The pub- 
lisher, David McKay Company, Inc. 119 West 
4oth Street, New York 18, N. Y. says there is a 
letter there entitling the finder to a certified 
check for $100, if he is the lucky possessor of 
the one hundred thousand and first copy. 





SIXTY YOUNG MEN, CITIZENS OF ALL THE COUN- 
Tries in Europe as well as two Americans are at- 
tending a new Institute of Business Administra- 
tion created and supported by French enterprise, 
patterned on the Harvard School of Business. 

The beautiful Fontainebleau Chateau has 
been made available at a nominal cost by the 
French Ministry of Culture. 

There are 27 in the faculty, three of whom 
are Americans, twelve are French, three are 
German and there is one each from Belgium, 


Canada, Egypt, The Netherlands, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom. 

Instruction is given by lectures and discus- 
sions following the Harvard-developed case 
method. Students are selected on the basis of 
scholastic record, extra curricular accomplish- 
ment, working record (if any) and aptitude for 
leadership. Fees for each student are 700,000 
francs (about $1,400.) which includes tuition, 
lodging, laundry and food for the ten month 
school year. For more details write to France 
Actuelle, 221 Southern Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





Asout 300 ConceRNs AND Institutes in The 
Netherlands have a suggestion system which 
produced together more than 30,000 suggestions 
for improvements in 1958. About gooo of these 
ideas (30°4) could be put into practice. These 
usable suggestions yielded a total reward of 
350.000 guilders for the entrants, i.e. a premium 
of nearly 39 guilders for each accepted sugges- 
tion. 

These data have been published in connec- 
tion with a survey recently held by the Sugges- 
tion Box Center of the Netherlands Institute for 
Efficiency (NIVE, Laan van Meerdervoort 436, 
Den Haag, Netherlands). 

Apart from rewards 80° of the Netherlands 
industry also pay encouragement premiums, e.g. 
cigarettes, coupons for books or bonbons but as 
a rule money gifts averaging f. 2.50 4 f. 5.— 
An encouragement premium is granted if the 
suggestion deserves appreciation for some reason 
or other although it cannot be put into practice. 





We Have ar Hann a BiocrapHy oF An- 
oTHER Woman who has come a long way in 
personnel. From time to time we hope to pre- 
sent outstanding women with the idea of en- 
couraging our women readers. Possibly it may 
also give somebody in the top ranks in personnel 
the idea of how much talent can be found down 
the line. 

Miss Dee Aufderheide is the Employment 
Manager of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., a St. Louis 
brewing company with a total annual sales 
volume exceeding $300,000,000.00. 
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Miss Aufderheide directs the activities of the 
Employment Section involving recruitment, 
selection and placement, also transfers and pro- 
motion of personnel including technical, salaried 
and plant employees at Anheuser-Busch’s St. 
Louis Plant. She is news coordinator for the 
Anheuser-Busch employee publication, Bud- 
caster. She directs the Suggestion Program and 
is in charge of several employee services includ- 
ing the counseling of employees, Annual Service 
Award Banquet, United Fund Drive, Red Cross 
blood donor program, Chest X-Ray program, etc. 
Summarizing, she is responsible for the employ- 
ment functions for all St. Louis operations in- 
volving over 6,000 employees. 

Miss Aufderheide joined Anheuser-Busch in 
1944 as secretary to the assistant personnel man- 
ager and a junior interviewer. She became As- 
sistant Employment Manager in 1947 and was 


appointed Employment Manager in 1958. 

Prior to her association with Anheuser- 
Busch, Miss Aufderheide was a full-time staff 
member with the Office of Civilian Defense in 
St. Louis, serving throughout World War II. 
She directed organizational work of clerical 
volunteers. 

She is a graduate of Roosevelt High School 
in St. Louis, her birthplace, and holds a certifi- 
cate of personnel administration from Washing- 
ton University. 

Miss Aufderheide is a member and past 
president of the Personnel Women of Greater 
St. Louis. She has served as vice-president of 
the International Association of Personnel Wom- 
en and was Chairman of the association’s fifth 
annual conference, held in St. Louis in 1955. She 
also is a member of the Industrial Press Associ- 
ation. 


About the Authors 


R. Thurman Taylor, has been Executive Secre- 
tary, Gaston County Associated Industries, Inc. 
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mills of Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 





Milton L. Rock, Managing Partner of Edward 
N. Hay & Associates, Philadelphia, joined the late 
Ned Hay when the management consultant firm 
was young, bringing with him ideas of what a 
good psychological section could contribute to busi- 
ness organization and management. Dr. Rock 
earned his BA and MA at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, his PhD. from the University of 
Rochester. He belongs to several professional or- 
ganizations, has contributed much to a number of 
important companies, and has written extensively 
on leadership and management. 

John ]. Grela became associated with Edward 
N. Hay & Associates in 1950 and is now a general 
partner. Engaged in consulting work in various 
fields of management, his experience in the per- 
sonnel function is extensive. Mr. Grela received 
his training in psychology at the University of 


Rochester, and is a member of the American 
Psychological Association. 
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Tell Your People First 


OMMUNICATIONS, someone has said, is not 
® a chapter in the book of management—it 
is the whole book. The supreme value of com- 
munications with each segment of a company’s 
publics is fully recognized. 

But who are these publics? At first glance, 
the basic list is simple: employees, stockholders, 
customers, the community, trade media, perhaps 
even competitors. But the layer cake structure 
of these publics drastically alters that simplified 
picture. The proverbial pebble is dropped into 
a pool, and like industry’s audiences, concentric 
circles widen ever outward. 

The challenge facing purposeful management 
today is to define its public and to know how 
to reach it, and reach it meaningfully. 

“Who is your most important public?” The 
question has been asked in industry sessions and 
in formal surveys all over the country, in all 
kinds of business. The single answer outnum- 
bering all others was, “employees.” “Employees 
are the most important segment of our public.” 

Let’s take one employee and call him Harry 
Smith. His job is a lathe operator in a growing 
industrial community in the South. Harry 
Smith, though, is many individuals himself, a 
miniature illustration of how varied even a 
segment of a public may be. On the job he is 
good old Harry, the lathe operator, an employee. 
But he is also a father, a husband, a fisherman, 
an auto driver, a church-goer, a consumer of 
goods in his community. Perhaps his family in- 
cludes a son and a daughter who are active in 
the Scouts, in community or school sports or 
other group activity; his wife belongs to at least 
one active womens’ organization and is a steady 
church-goer and worker. 


By R. THURMAN TAYLOR 


Executive Secretary 
Gaston County Associated Industries, Inc. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 





Of all a company’s “publics,” its em- 
ployees are the most important. The atti- 
tudes of your people, favorable or un- 
favorable, are largely the result of your 
communications success or failure, and 
from your people the word goes out in 
ever widening circles like ripples on a 
quiet pond. The author cites several in- 
stances in which communications went 
awry. Live right, he says, and tell your 
people about it first. 





Harry is progressing in his job, feels secure 
and recognized, his family and he are healthy 
and happy, and he is sufficiently informed on 
company matters to intelligently and truthfully 
discuss his job and his firm whenever the occa- 
sion arises. But presume for a moment that all 
the positiveness in Harry’s life were reversed. 
Then, as a communications carrier, he has all 
the effectiveness of a runaway dynamite truck. 

Negativism, uncertainty and lack of company 
knowledge is a contagion transmitted to his wife 
and children, to his fellow workers, to his garage 
mechanic, the newspaper boy, the grocer, the 
barber, the milkman—to every person with 
whom he comes in contact. And the word 
spreads further from those contacted individuals, 
spreads and becomes garbled, and often riddled 
with inaccuracies and untruths. 

A report from Dayton, Ohio, illustrates the 
point. A buyer in the cosmetics business arrived 
in town to visit a firm who could supply his 
own business with a line of necessary support 
products. Registering in his hotel, passing the 
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time of day with the clerk, the buyer mentioned 
that he was planning to visit the ABC Com- 
pany. “Keep your guard up,” the clerk grinned. 
“T hear they’re a real crank outfit.” 

His interest aroused, the buyer chatted sev- 
eral minutes with the clerk. He discovered that 
the man’s sister was employed at the firm and 
that she had informed him on many occasions 
of the get-tough policies and the general lack of 
company understanding among the employees. 
“In fact,” the clerk said, “she and many others 
would probably jump at the chance to change 
jobs.” 

Later the buyer confirmed that the story 
he had heard was more or less true, although 
somewhat distorted. Since his buying trip was 
only an exploratory one, he did not place his 
order with the firm. One misinformed dissatis- 
fied employee cost the company a fat order. 

Another example comes from a southern 
personnel clearing agency. A young engineer 
had qualified for an interview with a large 
construction firm in Alabama. The agency had 
worked with him through all the stages of 
recruitment to resumé handling. All that re- 
mained was his personal interview, and the ad- 
vance word was that the applicant had the job 
wrapped up. 

The day before he was to leave for the in- 
terview — an expense-paid flight — the applicant 
telephoned the agency and said he had changed 
his mind. He had decided that he didn’t want 
to work for the company after all. Questioning 
revealed that he had developed apprehensions 
about his security there, after meeting a former 
employee by chance. The former employee had 
blasted the company. 

Granted the former employee might have 
been a sour-grapes individual. The fact remains 
that the company story he related to the eager 
applicant killed that applicant’s enthusiasm for 
the job. Time, effort and funds were wasted, 
and at that moment the firm still needed an en- 
gineer! 


Poor Pustic RELATIONS 


Improperly informed employees are poor 
public relations representatives of any company, 


large or small. Since the fault starts with com- 
munications which shape an employee's atti- 
tudes, the employee himself may be hurt. His 
production, self-development, loyalty, morale 
and incentive may be harmfully influenced. 


On the other hand, informed, company- 
integrated employees are proud of their work, 
of their company and of their identity with it. 
They are quick to speak well of it. 

Even well-intentioned companies miss the 
boat at times. A textile mill in North Carolina, 
concluding negotiations for an increase in em- 
ployees’ wages, recognized the need for im- 
mediate reporting of the event. 

One small, apparently insignificant wrench 
was thrown into the communications work, 
however. Conscious of relations with the com- 
munity and of the deadlines of the local daily 
newspaper, company officials raced the clock to 
have the story in the hands of the downtown 


’ newspaper in time for the p.m. edition. They 


made it. Unfortunately, the first word that em- 
ployees received of the increase in wages was 
what they read in the newspaper. Next day a 
memo was issued from the office of the vice 
president, reporting the wage increase. The 
general plant reaction was, “Now they tell us!” 

Another story along the same lines concerns 
a Georgia aviation firm. Management officials 
were in Alabama to sign a new military-flying 
training contract. At the Georgia plant people 
were ready to make the announcement to em- 
ployees just as quickly as they received a tele- 
phone call announcing the signing. 

In this case, an external wrench was thrown 
into the communications works. Military com- 
munications personnel, with knowledge of the 
difference in the time zones and varying news- 
paper copy deadlines, released the contract-sign- 
ing story to the wire services ahead of time. 
Ten o'clock in Alabama was eleven o'clock in 
Georgia. The story broke over the radio sta- 
tions serving the Georgia location. Employees, 
hearing it for the first time, asked embarrassing 
questions. A shift break was due to leave at 
noon. By the time company officials had con- 
firmed the story, the newspaper had called for 
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statements and the noon shift had departed. 
Revisions were needed in the advance release 
prepared for company distribution. During the 
changes, the 2:15 shift went home. Those who 
hadn’t heard the story on radio read it that 
evening in the newspaper. 

But the company made the effort, and as 
employees on the regular day shift left the plant, 
they each received a correct, interpretive com- 
pany memo on the subject. For many, this 
release was their first knowledge of the new 
contract. For the earlier shifts which missed 
the gate memo but heard of it next day, they 
felt pacified that the company was in there pitch- 
ing and that, at least, the company memo they 
received, although a day late, was a more fully- 
rounded report which satisfied their curiosity as 
to the effect the new contract had on them. 


Facrors iv Company COMMUNICATIONS 


Timeliness: It’s a big, important factor in 
company communications. We all know we 
cannot compete with the wire services. But if 
every attempt is made to disseminate company 
news with the best timing possible, a major 
hurdle has been cleared. 

Live Right: The ramifications of that sub- 
ject are endless. But basically, a company, or 
management, which “lives right’ recognizes its 
employees, develops their talents, gives meaning- 
ful, personal recognition, realizes their industrial 
and personal needs and takes active steps to 
satisfy them. 

Tell People About It: Once a company’s 
various publics are properly defined—and the 
employee is recognized as the most important 
segment of that wide audience—the remaining 
challenge to management is the utilization of 
the tools at its disposal to tell the publics their 
story. 

Among the many communications vehicles 
available or operating within most companies 
are the house organ, management newsletters or 
memos, bulletin boards, meetings, committees, 
handbooks, suggestion and other incentive pro- 
grams, alliance or at least a working attitude and 
procedure with the local press and trade media, 
employee recreation, and corporate citizenship. 


Let’s examine only two of that group. 

House Organs: Once little more than gos- 
sip sheets produced as a collateral duty by dis- 
interested personnel, house organs today have 
grown in professional dimension to become im- 
portant communications mediums. Over 10,000 
first-rate publications are published in this coun- 
try by communications-minded industries. Their 
editors are considered not just journalism me- 
chanics, but authentic voices of management. 


Concerned managers would do well to re- 
examine their house organs, their budgets, and 
their editors with an eye toward improving a 
most valuable tool that reaches employees, cus- 
tomers, stockholders and the community in an 
attractive, readable and highly informative man- 
ner. For persuasive communications, manage- 
ment would have to seek far for a better vehicle. 


Corporate Citizenship: An active communi- 
ty life on the part of the company and its 
people adds dimensions to the firm’s stature, not 
only as an economic asset in the area but as an 
identity. Corporate citizenship proves an in- 
valuable training ground for furthering the aims 
of company communications, as well as for pro- 
viding the ingredients for managerial develop- 
ment among its talented personnel. 

Informed, good-attitude employees, the rec- 
ord indicates, support campaigns with greater 
contributions then ill-informed, bad-attitude em- 
ployees. The company with a weak communi- 
cations structure will average from 44 cents to 
99 cents per capita in employee giving, while the 
firm with a strong, flexible communications pro- 
gram will average all the way up to $25.72 per 
capita. There is a story to tell when company 
donations assist a community in realizing the 
goal in any drive. 

Employees who are active in civic clubs— 
perhaps achieving chairmanships or officer posi- 
tions—will be recognized in the local papers as 
a matter of course, and in the house organ as 
well. At the same time, the employee in the 
club is exposed to invaluable training in com- 
mittee work, creativeness, idea-making and de- 
cision-making, all ingredients which a manager- 
in-the-making needs. 
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Ir Pays to “Tett ALL” 


In the house organ wise management is 
daily discovering that it pays not to avoid con- 
troversial news. If an event has sufficient meat 
to become controversial in the first place, man- 
agement may be certain that it contains all the 
necessary ingredients of a story. They may be 
doubly sure, then, that the story will be told— 
in the newspapers, in other media, and most 
certainly by word-of-mouth. Companies that 
try to sugarcoat the facts, feeding employees 
sweet-sounding phrases about teamwork and 
family spirit, are only fooling themselves. 

Tell Your Story: But in the telling, in- 
clude the skeleton that makes a body out of the 
story. Include the famous five W’s—who, what, 
when, where and why, leading with whichever 
one is most important to the story. Don’t for- 
get that the important “how” should be included 
in nearly every case. And don’t stop with the 
satisfying thought that you have issued a story 
in creditable journalistic style. You must also 
have: 

Honesty: Facts will speak for themselves. 
Tell the story honestly to each of your audiences 
without juggling the facts to fit the audience. 
Employees will recognize honesty when they 
see it, and respect the company for it. 


Credibility: If your stories and your day-to- 
day dealings with employees have been honest 
and believable, continue the sound practice in 
all your communications. Based on perform- 
ance, if management can be believed and trusted, 
go per cent of the communications hurdle is 
cleared, if credibility is maintained. 


Interpretation: Include in your releases the 
definition of the subject at hand, its relationship 
to the company at large, and most importantly, 
its relationship and effect on the employee audi- 
ence you are attempting to reach. The “why” 
and “how” of the story is invaluable in selling 
the whole story. An employee may experience 
passing interest in the fact that the company has 
opened or closed a plant six states away, but 
what will really hook him is how such a move 
touches him, here and now. 


And most importantly, if you feel all other 
factors are considered in your communications 
to your most important public, follow-through 
and follow-up! The follow-through and follow- 
up system applies most to a group that can make 
or break a communications program. They are 
the supervisors. If they know the program, its 
functions and its vehicles, they can do a fine 
job for you. 

Continuous training, however, is essential. 
New supervisors come in, older ones leave, up- 
ward and lateral moves change the personnel 
picture. Continuous on-the-job communications 
training is necessary to keep the new communi- 
cations carriers abreast of their own responsibili- 
ties and of changing ideas. 

An actor on stage will not project his per- 
sonability past his own stumbling feet if he 
fails to communicate with his audience, nor will 
a company become an identity and a personality 
if it doesn’t do everything within its talent and 
resources to reach all its publics. 

Live right and tell people about it . . . but 
wherever possible, tell your employees about it 
first. 
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“Success is getting what you want; happiness 
is wanting what you get.” —Channing Pollock 








Basing Bonus Payments on 


Opportunity and Performance 


“ E HAVE COME A LONG WAY IN DEVELOPING 

\¢ a bonus plan,” a President of a medi- 
um-sized company said. “We used to give out 
bonuses on the way we felt that particular morn- 
ing. ‘Discretionary,’ we called it. We really 
could not hang our hat on anything and give 
our people any understanding on the basis of the 
bonus. 

“We changed to giving a bonus depending 
upon salary. Since we had a good base-salary pro- 
gram, and performance formed a good part of 
salary, we felt we had a good bonus basis. But 
then we started to see that salary might have 
too many things mixed up in it. It takes in past 
performance, seniority, and past opportunities 
taken or muffed. Salaries reflected cumulative 
performance, and we wanted to reward bonus- 
able performance during just the last year. 

“We looked for a method that would distill 
out of salary those considerations that would give 
us a measure of the past year’s accomplishments. 
We settled on a method by which we measured 
two things: (1) a person’s opportunity to affect 
corporate success, modified by (2) the degree to 
which a person took advantage of this opportun- 
ity. 

“The measure of the first of these, opportun- 
ity, is the ‘accountability’ found in one job, 
related to all of the other jobs which are eligible 
for bonus consideration. A good every-day way 
to get at the accountability of a job is to ask: 
“What difference does satisfactory performance 
of the job make to the company, or can it, or 
should it make?’ Our means for measuring 
accountability set up criteria by which we could 
answer this question. 
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How do you determine Who is entitled 
to What Share of the “bonus pot”? The 
authors present a plan that makes a lot 
of sense to a number of important com- 
panies. It takes into consideration both 
the executives’ Opportunity to contribute 
to company profits, out of which the 
bonus must come, and their Performance 
in achieving their individual and group 
goals. 





“To measure the second of these—the degree 
to which a person took advantage of his oppor- 
tunity—was to get at an understanding of the 
man’s performance. We appraised the extent of 
each individual’s success in accomplishing the 
objectives of his particular job, in performance 
of the things for which he is accountable specifi- 
cally. We then looked at the individual’s contri- 
bution to helping the group as a whole achieve 
its objectives. This involved a measure of the 
extent to which people inter-related with each 
other, in relation to the way their jobs are de- 
signed to inter-relate with each other. This en- 
sured that we were measuring total performance, 
and that we were not encouraging competition 
between individuals at the expense of team work. 
In fact, team work improved with the better 
definition that was brought about of the inherent 
inter-relationships among jobs.” 


* * * 


This brief case history highlights problems 
found in many companies. The administrative 
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principles and practices of bonuses are an impor- 
tant management concern. A sound bonus plan 
must incorporate the answers to four vital ques- 
tions: 
1. Where does the money come from? 
2. What are the criteria for inclusion in the 
bonus plan? 
. What are the criteria for distribution 
of the fund? 
4. How do we pay out? 
Let us take up each of these points in order. 


Wuere Dogs THE Money Come From? 

The money for bonus fund comes, obviously, 
from profits. The reason for having an incen- 
tive compensation plan is to increase profits 
over what they would be in the absence of such 
a plan. The measure of excellence of any given 
plan is the extent to which it could be supposed 
to exert enough “pull” actually to increase 
profits. There must be evident in the plan’s con- 
struction some genuine inducement to superior 
performance as measured by company profits. 

Formulas used by companies should, and 
do, vary widely. Any good formula, however, 
should embrace certain considerations which are 
important enough to deserve being called “prin- 
ciples.” They are as follows: 

(1) Incentive Compensation has as its purpose 
motivation of greater contribution to 
profits. 

(2) Profits are a relative thing—relative to a 
base of the investment from which profits 
are created, by the individual and com- 
bined efforts of the people in the organi- 
zation. 

(3) There should be some reward to owners 
before incentive is paid. It is reasonable, 
and, in fact, essential to demand perform- 
ance that pays “fair” return to owners, as 
the justification for base salaries. 

What constitutes a “fair” return to the 
owners and what percentage of profit in excess 
of this should be set aside for incentive payments, 
is a matter of business, and perhaps moral judg- 
ment. The “fair” return is one of the ways in 
which formulas differ and properly so. Some 
businesses are inherently more profitable than 
others and minimum performance in such busi- 


nesses should produce a higher return to owners 
than should be expected in other businesses. 


How Formutas DirFer 

The percentage of profits in excess of “fair” 
return to be set aside for incentive payments 
is another way in which formulas differ, and 
this is also proper. In addition to inherent char- 
acter of the business, which bears on this ques- 
tion as it does on the question of fair return, an 
obvious basis for variation is the inclusiveness of 
the plan. That is to say, if the plan includes 
relatively few participants, the percentage of 
profits to be set aside for incentive payments 
should certainly be smaller than if the plan 
includes a much larger number of participants. 

There is no automatic device which says 
what these various components of a formula 
should be. Determining them is a matter for 
considerable reflection, supplemented by notions 
of the kinds of payments that incentive plans 
should produce and by a good deal of calculation 
to see what alternative figures would produce. 
People are too prone to turn to surveys to get 
these kinds of answers, often taking inadequate 
account of whether (or which) statistical aver- 
ages are sensible for their particular situations. 
A formula must be tailored. It should embody 
the principles mentioned above and is usually 
constituted in something like the following form: 

The company profit = X 

Minus bonus “bogey” (return to stockhold- 
ers, etc.) = Y 

Bonus Fund = Z°% of X—Y 


CriTERIA FOR INCLUSION IN Bonus PLAN 

Incentive plans vary widely in regard to 
their inclusiveness. If they become “too” in- 
clusive, they run the risk of becoming profit- 
sharing plans rather than incentive plans. There 
is nothing wrong with a profit-sharing plan, 
if that is what you want, but often companies 
have what in fact are profit sharing plans, al- 
though they started out to have incentive plans. 

The obvious question is: “What does ‘too’ 
inclusive mean?” Or putting the question the 
other way around: “Are there criteria which are 
workable for identifying the jobs to be included 
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and the jobs to be excluded?” 

By its very nature, the bonus fund is re- 
stricted to those who are strategically or tactically 
concerned with achieving profitability. It is not 
designed for those whose accomplishment is 
measured by standards not based on profitability, 
but rather on fulfillment of specified tasks. 

Out of our work with executive compensa- 
tion, we have developed two criteria which make 
it possible to say meaningfully which jobs “are 
strategically or tactically concerned with achiev- 
ing profitability.” 

The first of these criteria we call “freedom 
to act.” Jobs may be measured on a scale of 
relative freedom to act as indicated by the exist- 
ence or absence of personal or procedural con- 
trol and guidance. It is possible from this kind 
of measurement to separate jobs into the two 
categories mentioned above, and to single out 
those jobs which have the right—and the obliga- 
tion—to take leadership action. These are the 
jobs which sensibly should be eligible for incen- 
tive compensation. It is possible to define, in 
this scale of measurement, the degree of freedom 
to act which seems logical to qualify the job for 
bonus consideration. Where the dividing point 


should fall varies from company to company, 


based on differences in organization and objec- 
tives. But the criterion can reflect the differences 
in organization and objectives and establish for 
the company which uses it a logical separation 
between bonus and non-bonus jobs for that 
company. 


Jos’s Impact on Company ReEsutts 


The second criterion is one of impact on, 
and size of, results affected by the jobs. Oppor- 
tunity to affect company fortunes must take 
into account this further refinement: that of the 
job’s impact on the “puddle” affected and the 
size of the “puddle” itself. 

Impact, the first part of this criterion, is the 
directness of the job’s effect on some result. Some 
jobs have a direct tactical impact; others a 
strategic impact which tends to be more indirect; 
others have a combination of both. This is the 
distinction grappled with (not too successfully) 


in the concepts of “line” and “staff.” 

The other part of this criterion is the size 
of the “puddle” (result) affected. If a job oper- 
ates in a big “puddle,” it will have more effect 
on the company’s success than if it operates in 
a little puddle, other things being equal. The 
“other things being equal’ part of this gets back 
to the question of impact discussed above: If 
two jobs have the same sort of impact, but one 
of them on something bigger, and the other on 
something smaller, one has more effect on the 
company’s success than the other. However, 
if one job has a very direct effect on something 
small, and another job a much less direct effect 
on something big, the job which affects the 
small puddle directly may have a greater effect 
on company success. 

All of this is simply a way of saying that 
size and impact, which are the two parts of this 
criterion, are interrelated. It is the combined 
measurement of size and impact and not the 
single measurement of either which is relevant. 


CRITERIA FOR DIstTRIBUTION OF FUND 


The distribution among the executives who 
share in the bonus fund must be directly related 
to the relative contribution each has an oppor- 
tunity to make, modified by his performance. 
Therefore, the distribution is dependent upon 
the level of the man’s opportunity and the per- 
formance of the individual in how effectively he 
achieves the end results demanded by his own 
job, as well as his contribution to the team effort 
of the entire executive group in achieving the 
corporate goals. 

The level of opportunity is defined by the 
accountability points the executive’s job war- 
rants. Accountability for end results can be 
evaluated quickly and accurately on guide charts. 
This does not of necessity have to be done on 
guide charts, because opportunity can be defined 
in the terms that were discussed; the criteria for 
inclusion in the bonus plan. The important con- 
sideration is that opportunity be quantitative and 
all executives related to each other on the basis 
of their accountability for end results. 

The performance factor must consider the 
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individual’s performance on his own job, as well 
as his team performance as defined by how his 
job interrelates with all the other executive jobs. 
The opportunity points as defined above consti- 
tute a global measure in evaluating executive 
performance. The accountabilities for end results 
must be measured individually. The account- 
ability is in reality a number of accountabilities, 
each of which is important to the total accom- 
plishment of the job, but each being independent 
and therefore giving us the opportunity to meas- 
ure them singly. The measurement is usually 
done on a four-point scale. 

Team performance is measured by the indi- 
vidual’s accomplishment of the accountabilities 
to contribute to other executives in order that 
they may accomplish their individual account- 
abilities more efficiently. The same four-point 
scale is used. Thus, executive performance is a 
measurement of a constellation of individual 
accountabilities and inter-related accountabilities. 


MEAsuRING PERFORMANCE 
The bonus committee, composed of senior 
executives, reviews this constellation and then 
makes a global judgment of the total perform- 
ance of the individual, usually on a five-point 
scale ranging from 80% to 120% going in 10% 
intervals. Expected performance is 100%. Ex- 
ceptional performance would be 120°. Below ex- 
pected performance, as low as 80%. In an ideal 
top-flight executive team, all performance meas- 
urements would be equal at, let us say, 100%, 
and therefore the distribution of the bonus fund 
would be the same as the relationship of oppor- 
tunity points. This happens very rarely, if ever, 
in an organization. Opportunity points would 
be modified by the performance factor as illus- 
trated in the following example: 
Distri- 
Oppor- Per- bution 


tunity formance Raw Per- 
Executive Points Factor Distribution centage 
A 200 100% 200 16 
B 300 90% 270 21 
4 300 120% 360 28 
D 400 110% 440 35 
100 
Executive A’s share in the bonus fund—16% 
Executive B’s share in the bonus fund—21% 
Executive C’s share in the bonus fund—28% 
Executive D’s share in the bonus fund—35% 


How to Pay Our 

Many companies are concerned with 
whether to pay the bonus over a period of time— 
for example, two to five years—or to pay it on a 
current basis. Second, whether to pay it in cash 
or pay it in stock. Should there be a ceiling based 
on a dollar value, a percentage of salary, or 
should there be no ceiling, or a modified curve 
of pay-out? Of course, each individual case is 
unique. 

Surveys tend to indicate that a real incentive 
compensation program which is not to be con- 
fused with a participation program or a bonus 
“charity” program, pays on a current cash basis, 
or on a deferred cash basis, all small payments 
in both plans being current. On those plans 
which are deferred, the philosophy is usually 
to even out bonus on performance over a two- 
to five-year period, with some consideration of 
the executive’s individual tax situation. 

The philosophy of incentive bonus compen- 
sation is that there should be a relationship of 
executive accomplishment to his opportunity 
which should pay off. Therefore, any arbitrary 
ceilings should be looked at with question. The 
reason for putting these on is to make sure the 
incentive compensation does not go way out of 
sight. Investigations of this indicate that incen- 
tive bonus compensation in American industry 
tends to run on an average 40°% of median 
salary, upper levels sometimes going as high as 
70%, at the lower levels sometimes 159%, or 
20%. 

The control of company incentive compen- 
sation in relation to the base compensation means 
that the base compensation must be correct. And 
second, a properly defined basis for setting up 
the fund with an adequate return on investment 
for stockholders is imperative. Third, some 
consideration of the use of proper percentages to 
be applied to make their reward continuous by 
leveling off. 


CoMMUNICATION OF Bonus PLAN 


The most important consideration in any 
bonus incentive plan is how it is to be communi- 
cated to all participants. Communication must 

(Continued on page 340) 





How to Make Your Salary Offer 
Most Attractive to College Men 


HE puRPOSE of this study is to determine 
‘he makes a salary offer attractive to 
college graduates, with particular attention to 
the various fringe benefits offered as an integral 
part of the wage package. 

In order that authentic wage packages could 
be studied, a questionnaire asking about basic 
salaries and the dollar value of fringe benefits 
ordinarily offered to average college graduates 
was sent to thirty selected companies. These 
companies were selected from a list of those 
which regularly recruit at the University af 
Wisconsin. Replies were received from eighteen. 

Not all companies answered all of our ques- 
tions. However, enough did so that a reasonably 
authentic basic salary package could be devel- 
oped. From this basic salary package, five addi- 
tional variations were formulated which placed 
varying emphases upon a number of aspects of 
fringe benefits —for instance, high base salary 
plus low fringe, and vice versa. 

In answering the questionnaire most com- 
panies indicated problems and philosophies per- 
taining to fringe benefits which were not possible 
to include in the salary packages. Some of these 
statements made by the companies were included 
in a series of questions pertaining to fringe bene- 
fit programs. Other questions were developed in 
order to form a check on the salary packages. 

The six wage packages and fifteen supple- 
mental questions were pretested by using gradu- 
ate students in two classes as the test group. An 
analysis of the results and suggestions from the 
students indicated some changes in the prelim- 
inary draft. The revised salary packages together 
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Today's college graduates think most of 
security in choosing one job offer over 
another: True or False? The authors’ 
research suggests the statement is false. 
Actually, a majority in this study chose 
the “maximum risk” pay deal, and placed 
the “maximum security” package fifth 
among six possible choices. Other findings 
reported, such as the advisability of 
putting a price tag on your fringe benefits, 
may help increase your recruiting effec- 
tiveness. 





with the fifteen questions were presented in class 
to juniors and seniors and graduate students in 
the School of Commerce of the University of 
Wisconsin. Classes in accounting, finance, in- 
surance, management and marketing were select- 
ed in order to provide a cross-section of students 
taking courses in the School of Commerce. Be- 
cause of the small number of women included, 
their results were excluded. The term “total 
group” used hereafter refers to junior and senior 
males in the courses previously mentioned. 


Tue Srx “Satary PAackKacgEs” 


Six salary packages were made up, based on 
responses from the thirty companies. These 
packages were all based on the same assumed 
dollar value, but differed in the amount and kind 
of fringe benefits provided. Some of the packages 
corresponded closely with representative offers 
that companies indicated they were currently 
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making. Others were based on possible offers 
which would be worth the same amounts (dis- 
regarding tax considerations) but which were 
not like any actual offers listed. The packages 
were described to the test group as follows: 

A) Your starting base rate of pay with our 
company will be $400.00. In addition you will re- 
ceive a pension to which the company contributes 
$30.00 per month, a cost-of-living bonus of $20.00 
per month; group insurance, hospital, medical, and 
surgical insurance and sick pay valued at $30.00 per 
month. The specific details of these additional 
benefits will be available to you when you arrive 
at the company. 

B) Your starting base rate will be $480.00 per 
month. Our company does not offer additional 
benefits because we feel that each individual should 
be free to plan his own insurance, pension, etc. 
programs. Incidentally, the usual value of these 
additional items has been included in your base rate. 

C) Your starting salary will be $440.00 per 
month. In addition you will receive a cost-of-living 
bonus and the opportunity to participate in our 
profit sharing plan. The cost-of-living bonus is 
$20.00 per month at present and in 1958 the profit 
share averaged $20.00 per month. 

D) The starting salary with our company will 
be $450.00 per month. You also will be permitted 
to participate in our stock option plan. This year 
you will be able to purchase 12 shares of stock for 
$25.00 per share. The average market value of the 
stock in 1958 was $55.00 per share. 

E) Your starting salary will be $400.00 per 
month plus a cost-of-living bonus, a pension, group 
life insurance, hospital, medical and surgical in- 
surance, catastrophe insurance and sick pay which 
in value are equal to or better than our competition. 

F) Your starting salary will be $450.00 per 
month. In addition you will receive group insur- 
ance, medical and hospital, and disability coverage 
valued at $30.00 per month. 

For convenience these packages will be re- 
ferred to hereafter as follows: A, maximum 
security; B, straight dollar; C, escalator; D, max- 
imum risk; E, unpriced; F, moderate security. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION AND SCORING 

The authors felt that the method of paired 
comparisons offered a realistic and sensitive way 
of presenting these packages to students. Each 
package was paired with every other one and 


each pair was then presented with instructions 
to indicate which of the pair was preferred. 
Students were asked to assume that they had 
narrowed a job choice down to one of two 
companies, both of which were in all other re- 
spects equally attractive. They were therefore 
to assume that their job choice was to be based 
on the paragraph describing the salary offer. 

The scale values of the six salary packages 
were determined by Guilford’s short method 
(Guilford, J. P. Psychometric Methods, McGraw- 
Hill, 1954, p. 170.) for scaling paired compari- 
sons. This method, in effect, reduces all scale 
values to standard scores where each is compared 
with the mean value of all, and the package 
having the lowest value is made the zero point 
of the scale. In this way each package is as- 
signed an order of merit and an estimate of the 
degree of difference between it and the other 
packages on the scale. 

The packages were scaled for the total group 
of 140 male upperclassmen and for 23 graduate 
students. The male upper-class group was then 
broken down and scaling was done for the 
following sub-groups: 

(1) By major: accounting, finance, insur- 
ance, management, marketing and mis- 
cellaneous. 

(2) Married and single. 

(3) Under 25 and 25 years old and over. 

How tHe Strupents Vorep 

The total group of 140 showed the following 
order of preference and the scale values for these 
preferences: 


Order Package Description Scale Value 


Max. risk 0.89 
Escalator 0.71 
Mod. Secur. 0.62 
Straight $ 0.44 
Max. secur. 0.38 
Unpriced 0.00 


The breakdown by majors involved sub- 
groups which were too small to give reliable 
scale values. These sub-groups agree generally 
with the group as a whole. Management majors 
favor the maximum security package to a greater 
degree than the other groups, and the insurance 
majors ranked the moderate security package 
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relatively high. The total group scale values for 
the four middle packages did not differ greatly, 
so that the most striking feature in comparing 
the total group with the sub-groups is the general 
agreement in ranking the maximum risk pack- 
age highest and the unpriced package lowest. 

The comparison of the total group on the 
basis of marital status showed general agreement, 
except that the married group favored the mod- 
erate security feature over the escalator feature 
and the maximum security feature over the 
straight dollar package. A more accurate way of 
putting it might be to say the married group 
showed little difference on these points, whereas 
the scale differences of the single men were 
relatively great. 

The entire group was divided into two on 
the basis of age, with all under 25 in one group 
and all those 25 and over in another. The 
differences were negligible. There is certainly no 
indication that the older students favored more 
security. 


Orner Questions AsKED 


In addition to questioning the students about 
the salary “packages,” we asked questions based 
upon the responses from the thirty companies, 
and upon opinions often expressed regarding 
student attitudes. Answers to some of the more 
interesting questions, from 140 upper-classmen 
may be summarized as follows. 

The first question was: Would you be more 
receptive toward a company which explained to 
you the dollar value of fringe benefits (pensions, 
insurance, etc.) than to a company which made 
no mention of the value of these items? 91% 
said Yes, and only 6% No. Three per cent were 
undecided. 

In answer to another question, the group as 
a whole thought that the reason for increased 
fringe benefits was the desire of people for more 
security. On this question, however, students 
over 25 answered significantly differently from 
those of 25 and under. The older students put 
more emphasis on the demands of unions. Al- 
though the students thought increased fringe 
benefits result from the desire for more security, 
they themselves voted 70 to 30 for minimum 


security and maximum growth, rather than max- 
imum security and moderate growth. Market- 
ing majors were 100% for the former; manage- 
ment and insurance majors were only 50% for 
the minimum-security-maximum-growth idea. 

Students appreciate the tax advantage of 
non-contributory fringe benefits, and their esti- 
mate of the amount of tax savings was very close 
to the mark. Nevertheless, they prefer a plan 
in which participation in any and all phases is 
optional rather than one in which all fringe 
benefits are paid by the employer, if the latter 
would mean fewer benefits than under a con- 
tributory plan. 

The students voted 49 to 30 against a com- 
pany sponsoring extensive social activities such 
as office parties, trips and picnics for employees. 
The vote was 72 to 10 against the company 
providing recreational facilities if these would 
mean less pay for the employees. Students 
seemed fairly indifferent about the location of 
a company near an especially attractive recrea- 
tional area, such as the mountains, good fishing 
or ocean. 

One question was: If all other things were 
equal, would you accept employment with a 
company which offered you a pension of $25 
more per month upon retirement? 84% said 
Yes to this; only 9° No. 


Cuorce or Company May Hince 

On Retativety Minor ConsIDERATIONS 

Obviously many considerations other than 
salary packages enter into a college student’s 
final decision to accept a job. But the process of 
making a final decision seems commonly to 
involve a good deal of hesitation, and it may be 
that relatively minor considerations are decisive. 

Since so many educators and businessmen 
have commented on the desire of present-day 
students for more and more security, it came as 
somewhat of a surprise to find the clear prefer- 
ence of the majority of college students in all 
categories for what we have described as the 
“maximum risk” package, and the relatively low 
value (next to bottom) which was almost uni- 
versally assigned to our “maximum security” 
package. It seems that perhaps business itself, 
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by emphasizing fringe benefits, is creating the 
interest which so many deplore. 

It is clear that students are interested in 
fringe benefits but it appears that their interest 
stems from the fact that fringe benefits increase 
the dollar value of the salary offer both as direct 
income and in the form of a recognized tax 
advantage. There was evidence, too, that they 
recognized the cost advantage of group benefits 
as compared with their cost on an individual 
basis. 

Set off against the above advantages was the 
strong preference indicated for maximum free- 
dom of choice in the amount and kind of fringe 
benefits they were to have. A majority prefer 
an optional, contributory program and they 
prefer benefits which are in part tied to the 
welfare of the company and economic conditions. 
We may reasonably infer that, while they appre- 
ciate and welcome a certain amount of security, 
they are anxious both to accept a certain degree 
of risk and to maintain a considerable degree 
__ of freedom in determining the allocation of their 
share of the payroll dollar. They do not think 
the tax advantage of non-contributory fringe 
entirely outweighs the advantage of maintaining 
a greater proportion of free income. In short, 
they definitely think there is such a thing as 
too much security. 


TransLate Frinces Into Do.ars 

One other student attitude contrasts rather 
sharply with the attitudes stated by companies. 
Only eight of the thirty companies originally 
contacted gave clearcut information on the dol- 
lar value of their fringe package. Ten others 
expressly indicated their unwillingness or in- 
ability to price their fringe package. Students, 
on the other hand, indicated both on the scaling 
and on the questionnaire that their evaluation of 
fringe benefits depended very largely on their 
dollar value. Failure to attach a price tag to the 
fringe benefits appears to sacrifice much of their 
recruiting value. 

We have not attempted in this study to 
consider fringe from the company’s point of view 
nor from the point of view of the worker on the 
job. Our conclusions are based on students who 


are now or will shortly be on the job market. 
Our results have caused us to revise our own 
ideas of what is on the college job seeker’s mind 
and have, we hope, thrown a little more light 
on the question of what makes a job attractive 
to him. 





Wuen a Company Wants Brass, EXEcurIvE 
SzarcHErs Go To Work. Four views of the execu- 
tive recruiter, as: (1) A Whiz at Finding the Right 
Man; (2) A Gray-Flanneled Santa; (3) A Pirate; 
or (4) A Vital Aide to Industrial Kings—are 
amusingly cartooned at the head of this article in 
Business Week (Dec. 5, 59), which takes a look 
at a “fast multiplying breed of management middle- 
man—the independent executive recruiter or search- 
er.” In answer to critics “the recruiters point out 
that young and growing companies have to find 
managers somewhere. The executive search outfits 
simply provide a means for doing it efficiently— 
and discreetly.” Almost unknown before World 
War II, executive search is a booming business to- 
day. One outfit claims to have doubled its business 
every year for the past five years; another doubled 
its billings over the last three years; and a third 
reports an annual growth rate of 10% to 12% 
since 1954. Five years ago there were only a 
handful of firms in the field. Today the Ameri- 
can Management Association lists more than 40 
while another list names go. “Part of the difficulty 
in measuring the growth of the field,” according 
to the author of this article, “stems from the prob- 
lem of defining a search firm. 

The business of bringing companies and execu- 
tives together is complex—and a lot of people are 
in on it.” That includes, of course, employment 
agencies, psychological consulting firms and some 
general management consultants. But there are 
important differences as to who pays whom for 
what. Employment agencies collect only if they 
complete the deal, whereas search firms, as one of 
them sees it, “are reimbursed for ‘professional serv- 
ices, not for the body’. The client pays even if the 
searchers can’t find a man who satisfies him.” Even 
among search firms there is not complete agreement 
but “as part of their effort to win recognition . . . 
eight New York search concerns recently got to- 
gether in an Assn. of Executive Recruiting Con- 
sultants . . . their aim: to define their new profes- 
sion and set high ethical standards.” 








Performance Evaluation 


LTHOUGH there are many beneficial results to 
A‘. obtained from a carefully planned and 
executed performance evaluation program, the 
primary objectives are generally considered to in- 
clude: (1) A determination of current status of 
objectives and work progress, (2) improvement 
in effectiveness of the evaluatee as related to his 
work objectives, (3) assistance in the selection 
of individuals (both evaluators and evaluatees) 
for promotions, transfers, and perhaps separa- 
tions, (4) provision of a more realistic and 
equitable measurement of value of services for 
wage and salary purposes, and (5) provision of 
a positive program for individual improvement. 
The development of an effective and equitable 
evaluation mechanism is made especially diffi- 
cult, of course, because it involves the appraisal 
of performance characteristics which do not lend 
themselves to precision measurements. This is 
particularly disconcerting to the scientist and 
engineer who have become accustomed to work- 
ing with precise data. 

Probably the simplest and most accurate 
form of evaluation is performed by the inspector 
in a production plant. He has his blueprint at 
his elbow, which specifies precise materials, 
measurements, and tolerance limits. The opera- 
tor also has a copy of the same blueprint, and 
both the operator and the inspector know that 
he is to work to its specifications. The inspector 
places the subject of his evaluation beside the 
blueprint and accurately compares the former 
with the latter. The blueprint specifies the ob- 
jectives. The inspector evaluates by comparison 
of the two and determines whether the result of 
the performance of the operator is acceptable. 
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By Russet, S. Drum 
Personnel Manager 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 





People like to know how they are doing 
in their jobs. Here are several solutions 
to the ever present problem of how to 
estimate worthwhile work and encourage 
the good worker and how to make the 
less satisfactory worker aware of his faults 
and anxious to correct them. 





BLUEPRINTS FOR Proper EvALUATION 


Similarly, the evaluation of the performance 
of any individual cannot be properly made until 
and unless both the evaluatee and the evaluator 
hold the same set of blueprints. Experience has 
demonstrated many times that the concept of 
the job requirements held by the evaluatee and 
the evaluator do not necessarily coincide. To 
assume that they do is frequently a false and 
dangerous assumption — dangerous because the 
job to be accomplished may not be accomplished 
at all, yet the evaluatee is probably held respon- 
sible for working to a set of plans which he has 
never seen and, indeed, which may not even 
exist except in very general terms. Thus, his 
job performance may unfairly receive too low 
or too high a rating, and his reward for per- 
formance may be correspondingly unjust and 
inequitable. 

It must be made clear that it is not the in- 
dividual who is being rated and evaluated; it 
is his performance as related to his work ob- 
jectives. Such personality traits as cooperation, 
industry, dependability, honesty, good growth 
potential—these describe the individual and how 
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he may apply himself to his job requirements, 
but they do not necessarily appraise how effec- 
tively he is discharging his responsibilities to 
his job and achieving his objectives. It must be 
kept in mind that performance evaluation con- 
templates the performance of the individual as 
related to his job objectives and not the indi- 
vidual himself, nor his personality characteristics, 
nor an estimate of his growth potential at some- 
time in the future. His present performance is 
appraised on the basis of the quality and quan- 
tity of his current services compared with what 
is expected of him. If, in our estimation, he 
will be worth $200 a month more five years from 
now, let us pay him $200 a month more five 
years from now if his evaluation warrants it at 
that time, but not now. 


EsTABLISHING OBJECTIVES 


Who establishes his objectives? It properly 
should be a cooperative effort. Ideally each in- 
dividual should be given the opportunity to 
prepare his own. One’s most exacting and de- 
manding critic is usually himself. He is in an 
ex’ellent position to see the problems and the 
potential of his position from his own vantage 
point. He has an opportunity to reveal whether 
or not he has his feet on the ground. He has 
an opportunity to show whether he is thinking 
in breadth and depth, as well as in height. It 
has been said that one cannot teach another any- 
thing; each of us must learn to find it within 
himself. This is his opportunity to search him- 
self and to present the scope of his vision as it 
relates to his area of activity. When his objec- 
tives have been spelled out and his plans for 
accomplishing, projected on a six-months to 
twelve-months basis, have been carefully laid, a 
conference with the evaluator is in order. 

In the meantime, the evaluator has outlined 
his own concept of the job requirements and is 
fully prepared to discuss in detail with the 
evaluatee all of his objectives and plans for ac- 
complishment, adding, deleting, modifying, and 
discussing until there is complete reconciliation 
of all objectives, duties, and responsibilities. 

Only now are we in a position to do a job 
of evaluation, which is best done again on an 


independent basis by the evaluator and the 
evaluatee, just as the job objectives were done 
and for the same reasons, followed by the em- 
pathetic consideration and discussion of each seg- 
ment of the appraisal. Both the evaluatee and 
the evaluator know exactly what is expected. 
Is the evaluatee working to the blueprint and 
to the time schedule? If he fails to meet the 
specifications, if he is not performing within 
reasonable tolerance limits, obviously his per- 
formance must be brought up to minimum job 
requirements or he must be removed from the 
assignment. The amount of “re-work” time 
spent upon his performance in salvage opera- 
tions must be held within reasonable limits or 
the “scrap” that he is responsible for in the form 
of wasted time, poor research results, poor re- 
ports, poor human relations, and submarginal 
performance generally does not justify his con- 
tinued employment. If this is the case, it is only 
fair to spell this out at the time of the evaluation 
interview. On the other hand, if his performance 
is exceptionally good, he obviously should be 


rewarded accordingly. 


Eguatinc PEeRFoRMANCE To Monetary REWARDS 


Additional similar discussions should be 
held at the end of each six-months period or 
each twelve-months period, as arranged by the 
evaluator and the evaluatee, to determine 
whether or not and how well the short-range ob- 
jectives outlined for the previous period have 
been met. Equating the evaluatee’s performance 
to a monetary reward for his services is another 
product of an effective performance evaluation 
program. The product of the evaluatee’s efforts 
has a market value in the same manner as eggs, 
black-top drives, and transportation have market 
values. The prices of these commodities are 
controlled largely by the supply and demand of 
market conditions. Based on the cost-of-living 
index at any one time, eggs, black-top drives, 
transportation and individual performance have 
fairly fixed price range. Pullet eggs, low-grade 
asphalt, bus fares and marginal performance are 
certainly the least desirable and appear at the 
bottom of the ranges, while top-quality products 
and performance demand and get top rates. 
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Thus, the product, including the performance of 
services, has a fairly definite price range, which 
is determined largely by the replaceability of the 
commodity on the open market. 

The objectives and responsibilities of each 
evaluatee, which represent his job requirements 
as agreed by the evaluator and evaluatee, are 
readily related to the price ranges for similar 
services available in the market place. How 
well or how poorly the evaluatee is doing his 
job, as discussed jointly by the evaluator and the 
evaluatee, will determine his vertical position in 
the going price range for similar services. 


Some will say that such a procedure is too 
time consuming, that there is already too much 
administrative detail. Each of these especially 
would find it profitable to sit down in a quiet 
room with pencil in hand and spell out the 
broad objectives of his job—what goals he is 
trying to accomplish and how he proposes, step 
by step, to get there. It has been established 
that the evaluator’s most important functions 
are (a) establishing objectives, (b) determining 
activities, (c) selection of staff and assigning of 
duties, (d) observing, measuring, and evaluat- 
ing, (e) stimulating, teaching, inspiring, and re- 
warding. If each of these five functions are 
accomplished properly by the evaluator, there 
will be time for participation in an effective per- 
formance evaluation program, and its benefits 
will repay the time and effort many fold. 

In summary: 

1) Performance evaluation is accomplished 
by the evaluator and the evaluatee, in a discus- 
sion situation, comparing actual performance 
of the evaluatee with mutually understood re- 
quirements of the job. 

2) The services satisfying the job require- 
ments of any evaluatee have a definite range as 
determined by a comparison with the availability 
of similar services on the open market. Thus 
the job to be accomplished is priced within a 
determinable minimum and maximum salary 
spread. 

3) The excellence or poorness of the evalua- 
tee’s performance in satisfying the requirements 
of the job, as determined by a frank and em- 


patiictic discussion between the evaluatee and 
the evaluator, prices the individual within the 
job price range, establishing the evaluatee’s 
salary at a level which must be equated with re- 
placeability, wage and salary structures in com- 
parable industries, and the internal salary frame- 
work. 

As long as we are human, we will continue 
to see things as we are instead of as they are. 
Consequently, there will always be some in- 
equality, evaluationwise and salarywise, in any 
organization, depending upon the frailty and 
imperfection of human judgment. 

The more specific the blueprint of the job 
requirements, mutually understood and em- 
pathetically discussed in detail during the peri- 
odic evaluation interview, the more objective, ac- 
curate, and profitable will be the evaluation for 
all concerned. 


Basing Bonus Payments on 
Opportunity and Performance 
(Continued from page 333) 


start with the understanding of the individual 
of his accountabilities for achieving end results 
and the inter-dependence of the individual ac- 
countability with the team accountabilities. It 
means a man’s understanding of his full job and 
the fact that how he performs in his several ac- 
countabilities will affect the overall end result 
and therefore the size of the bonus fund. The 
executive must realize that any effort he expends 
on individual and team effort will increase over- 
all effectiveness of the team and therefore cause 
the earnings to increase, and his share will in- 
crease in relation to this. 


* * * 


Readers who are especially interested in this 
objective way of determining bonuses may care 
to write us (at 121 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 7) 
for a copy of Men & Management #97 which 
states the matter in another way. 





All behavior is based on the world as it is 
seen by the behaving individual. 
—Mason Haire 
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Is The “One-Talent” Man a 


Neglected Resource? 


HE parable of the talents in the twenty-fifth 
pen of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew has always troubled me. The story 
tells how a master, or business man and investor, 
was going on a journey into a distant country. 
Calling in three servants, he gave the first ten 
talents; the second, two talents; and a third, one 
talent. Recognizing their different levels of 
ability, he gave each man the assignment of 
investing the money. After a long time, the 
master returned and demanded an accounting. 
Using the ten talents, the first servant had 
doubled the investment; the second had done 
likewise and earned two talents with his money; 
but the third, being frightened, had buried the 
one talent entrusted to him and had done 
nothing with what he had available. The master 
rebuked the third man for being slothful and 
disgraced him before everyone. Then the mas- 
ter took the one talent from this servant and 
gave it to the man who had done so well with 
the ten talents, saying, “For to every one who 
has will more be given, and he will have abun- 
dance; but from him who has not, even what 
he has will be taken away.” 

There are recognizable differences in the 
abilities of people and the amount and kind of 
rewards they should receive. To the master, the 
man with the most ability and possibly luck, 
got the highest recognition and commendation 
because he was able to make the desired invest- 
ment and obtain a good return. No one quar- 
reled with this decision. 

What troubles me, however, is the “one- 
talent” man and the treatment he received. I 
wish the master had asked him, “Why didn’t 
you tell me you were afraid and let me know 


By J. L. VaucHN 
Provost of the University of Virginia 





This is the familiar parable brought up- 
to-date—a plea for consideration of the 
average person. After all, they make up 
the majority of people interviewed, don’t 
they? 





you thought I was a“hard man when I gave 
you the one talent to invest? I wish I had 
known how you felt because we might have 
prevented all this. What were you afraid of, 
anyway?” 

If this had occurred, and obviously the mas- 
ter had to take the lead in this sort of thing, 
he might have created an atmosphere in which 
the “one-talent” man would have been happy 
and gone ahead and done the best he could with 
the responsibility entrusted to him. Obviously, . 
it would have taken some time and effort; per- 
haps it would have even been exasperatingly 
difficult. The point is that the master would 
have got something for his effort and the “one- 
talent” man would certainly not have felt casti- 
gated and gone away in a bitter mood. 

The “one-talent” man was afraid of the 
unknown. He did not know what the master 
really expected or would do if the talent were 
misused. Paralyzed by doubts and the heavy re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon him, the “one-talent” 
man sought safety in doing nothing. This way 
the master would at least get back the initial 
sum without loss. Why would he choose in- 
action? Here was the opportunity of a life 
time. What more could he ask? Servants did 
not usually enjoy such privileges. Could he not 
have got advice or help to find out if he had 
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the ability to invest this, to him, large sum? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that he would 
have made some effort to do something rather 
than burying the money? I am not at all sure. 

It may be argued that the other two men 
worked under the same conditions and came 
through. Not quite, the “one-talent” man was 
plainly and clearly identified at the beginning 
as a person who did not have the ability of the 
other two servants and everyone knew what 
the master thought of him. Not exactly the 
way to encourage a man to do his best, I submit. 

Many people have to discover they have even 
one talent and need vastly more help than their 
more gifted fellows. The one-talent people 
rarely have the resources or the confidence to 
try themselves out. Certainly a label like a 
“one-talent” man is not calculated to build up 
confidence or spur one on. 

A friend of mine once criticized her cook 
for not being able to prepare a relatively simple 
French dish. After being scolded for her failure, 
the cook commented: “I have never had the 


chance to make anything from expensive in- 
gredients until I came into your home; just give 
me some help and instruction and I'll get used 
to your better things and do well for you.” 


Is Too Mucu Expecrep? 


This is what disturbs me. I think the mas- 
ter, without giving any thought to the matter, 
expected too much from the “one-talent” man 
and did not consider what, under the circum- 
stances, was being demanded. Certainly the 
master did not recognize the severe handicap, 
essentially fear and distrust of ability, under 
which the “one-talent” man was laboring. The 
result was failure and dissatisfaction for every- 
one. 

Perhaps | am entirely incorrect, but I do not 
find many “ten” or even “two-talent’ people, that 
is, persons of marked ability and drive. Paren- 
thetically, there are some who think they are 
“ten” or “two-talent” people without much sup- 
porting proof. Certainly no one wants to hold 
back or keep people of unusual talents from 
moving ahead and contributing as much as 
possible. They should, moreover, be richly re- 


warded for making use of their God-given 
abilities. 

Most of our population, however, is com- 
posed of “one-talent” people. Though commit- 
ted to the humbler, but by no means unimpor- 
tant tasks of our society, they should have the 
opportunity to develop and grow, within their 
limitations, as much as they can. I wonder 
whether we are neglecting an important resource 
by failing to encourage them to accomplish 
everything of which they are capable. Being 
hypersensitive and knowing they are not the 
most gifted, the “one-talent” people are often 
uncertain and afraid to use what they have. 
Furthermore, they may have been shamed or 
rebuked for failure and have decided they would 
do the safe thing from now on. The result, as 
I see it, is stagnation and quiet desperation. The 
“one-talent” man in the parable was certainly 
never again disposed to exert himself for a 
master who gave him an unmerciful tongue 
lashing. A man who has been humiliated never 
forgets the experience; in fact, he relives it day 
after day until its corrosive effect impairs what 
ability he does have. 


If I had no sympathy for the “one-talent” 
man, felt no responsibility for him, and did not 
care whether he contributed his best, I would 
still help him just to save my own skin. If 
the “one-talent” man vastly outnumbers all of 
the rest of the population, he can outvote and, 
therefore, control the society in which we live. 
If the “ten” and “two-talent” men disregard 
him and let his bitterness fester, the time may 
come when he will listen to unscrupulous lead- 
ers who play upon his grievances and, by using 
him and offering him undreamed of rewards, 
gain control of our society; then the “one-talent” 
man could easily destroy the world in which 
the “ten” and “two-talent” men enjoy so much 
power and wealth. 

Perhaps I am unduly disturbed by what 
happened to the “one-talent” man in the parable, 
but it is not too difficult to see what has occurred 
recently in other quarters of the world and ask: 
What would have happened if the “one-talent” 


(Continued on page 345) 





As You Were Saying— 


LABOR RELATIONS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


ARITIME labor agreements applying to sea- 
faring personnel contain provisions com- 
monly found in other labor agreements, such 
as those relative to hiring, discharging, recogni- 
tion of union delegates, prohibition of work 
stoppages, duration of agreement, grievance pro- 
cedure, holidays, wages, hours, and working 
conditions. But in addition they contain pro- 
visions peculiar to the maritime industry. Since 
the vessel is the seaman’s home as well as his 
place of work . . . collective bargaining agree- 
ments go into minute detail with regard to such 
matters as food, living quarters, sanitation, health 
and safety. The complexity of the agreements 
often leads to misunderstanding and dispute. 
That is an excerpt from an article by Donald 
R. Herzog which appeared in the Labor Law 
Journal in June 1956. The article was based on 
Dr. Herzog’s dissertation for his Ph.D. degree 
in the department of Labor and Industrial Man- 
agement in the Graduate College of the State 
University of Iowa in 1955. Dr. Herzog tells us 
that, as far as he knows, no action has been taken 
on his recommendations by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by maritime labor and management. 
But the dissertation and the Labor Law Journal 
article are being seriously studied, and in January 
1959 the Southwest Research Institute was com- 
missioned by the Maritime Administration to 
look into shipboard organization and activities 
aboard an oceangoing freighter; the SRI is 
interested in Dr. Herzog’s findings. 

Dr. Herzog is marketing specialist at Solar 
Aircraft Company, San Diego, California, and 
is a lecturer in management and statistics at 
California Western University. He served as 
merchant marine officer during World War II, 
and as a naval officer during the Korean War. 
He may be able to supply copies of the Law 
Journal article and of his dissertation, and may 
be written to at 4542 Mt. Frissell Drive, San 
Diego 17, which is his office as a management 


engineer and marketing consultant. Parts of his 
dissertation abstract follow: 

This study analyzes some of the basic problems 
underlying labor relations relating to American sea- 
men in the maritime industry. Up to the present 
time little information on this subject has been 
made available to the general public. The only 
objective analysis of the maritime industry and 
seamens’ organizations was published about thirty 
years ago, and dealt mostly with the history of the 
merchant marine and of several seamens’ organiza- 
tions. 

One of the major problems of maritime labor 
relations has been that concerned with the estab- 
lishment and development of the collective bargain- 
ing process. This process has been made difficult 
in the maritime industry, because of the economic, 
legal, and social factors peculiar to the nature and 
history of the industry. When a seaman sells his 
labor he virtually sells himself for the length of the 
voyage. Once he signs the shipping articles he be- 
comes a member of a group whose rights and duties 
are prescribed by a special code of law. The sea- 
man’s rights relative to collective action are often 
challenged when they are in conflict with the 
navigation laws. 

The complexity of maritime labor agreements 
often gives rise to misunderstanding and disputes. 
There has been some confusion among the various 
governmental agencies which administer the laws 
and regulations pertaining to maritime labor. Often 
as many labor disputes involving seamen arise out 
of the interpretation and application of federal laws 
and regulations as arise out of the interpretation 
and application of the maritime labor agreement. 

The recommendations which follow should en- 
courage and maintain stable labor-management rela- 
tions in the maritime industry. (1) The practice 
of seamen signing on and off of shipping articles 
for each voyage is archaic and should be abolished. 
(2) There should be a review of all laws affecting 
seamen with a view to amending the laws so as to 
make them conform to the declared labor policy of 
the Congress of the United States. (3) Government 
agencies dealing with maritime labor should be 
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centralized under a single head. (4) Some govern- 
ment agency should be responsible for the collection 
and analysis of statistical and descriptive material 
concerned with maritime labor. (5) Integration of 
the interests of government, management, and labor 
to further the objectives of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 should be brought about. (6) A Labor- 


Management Committee composed of maritime 


labor representatives and management representa- 
tives should be established to deal with many of 
the problems which require the cooperation of labor 
and management. 





NOTE: Dr. Herzog reviews Maritime 
Labor Relations on the Great Lakes on page 
347- 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING 


Homas A. Manoney, Associate Professor, In- 

dustrial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota, sent us this account of an evaluation of a 
Management Training Program done by Abraham 
K. Korman of the University of Minnesota and 
Thomas H. Jerdee, University of North Carolina 
under Professor Mahoney’s direction: 

The increased importance of management de- 
velopment in the years since World War II has 
stimulated experimentation with a wide variety of 
new management training techniques. Personnel 
and training journals have reported frequently the 
good results obtained from the application of such 
new concepts in training as “role playing,” “brain- 
storming,” “sensitivity training,” etc. This ex- 
perimentation with new training methods is an 
outstanding characteristic of the dynamic attack 
now being made on the problems of management 
development. 

However, increased interest in a new idea 
frequently is accompanied by neglect of an old 
truth. Training directors, like everyone else, are 
sometimes guilty of such neglect. In their enthu- 
siasm for new techniques and new ideas, they 
sometimes fail to take sufficient account of some 
basic principles of training and education that have 
been known for many years. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss a case in which this has oc- 
curred, and to relate some of its effects. 

As part of its research program, the Manage- 
ment Development Laboratory recently undertook 
an evaluation of the results of a one-week full-time 
training program for middle level managers in a 
large firm. The program is well planned and in- 
cludes several of the latest and most popular tech- 
niques for training managers. The emphasis in 
the course is on three major objectives: 

1) Develop knowledge and understanding of 
management principles. 


2) Develop ability to apply a special analytical 
method of problem-solving. 
3) Develop an increased appreciation and sense 
of personal responsibility for self-development. 
Participating managers were trained in groups of 
twelve, by two instructors who were selected from 
a group of line managers who had previously taken 
the course. These instructors received special train- 
ing in group discussion and other training tech- 
niques used in the course. The course was or- 
ganized around an outline and an_ instructor’s 
manual. Textbooks and other materials were dis- 
tributed to participants with reading assignments 
to be completed prior to the course; additional 
reading assignments were made during the week 
of training. The instructors presented various con- 
cepts and principles to the group and led discus- 
sions of the assigned readings. Various cases, some 
drawn from actual experiences of participating 
managers, were assigned for analysis and discus- 
sion. Outside speakers occasionally were invited 
to address the groups on related topics. 

The special plan for evaluation of results indi- 
cates the progressive interest characteristic of the 
whole training program. Provision was made for 
measuring trainee improvement in the particular 
areas studied, and trainee improvement was com- 
pared with improvement of a control group of 
managers who were similar in all respects to the 
trainees except that they did not take the training 
until after the evaluation had been completed. 

Improvement was measured by a knowledge 
test, a case problems test, and an attitude scale. 
These instruments were designed to measure the 
extent to which specific course objectives were 
achieved. They were administered to all trainees 
and to the control group before any training was 
started, and again after the trainee group had com- 
pleted training and before the control group had 
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received any training. Code numbers were as- 
signed to the completed questionnaires, and the 
trainee and control groups’ questionnaires were 
intermingled so that scorers could not identify 
questionnaires of the two groups. 


Compared to the control group, the trainees 
improved significantly in ability to apply the spe- 
cial analytical method of problem-solving, and in 
appreciation and sense of personal responsibility for 
self-development. However, the trainees improved 
only about as much as the control group in knowl- 
edge and understanding of management principles. 
Since the control group improved about as much as 
the trainee group, the improvement could be attrib- 
uted to practice in taking the test rather than to the 
training course. This failure of the trainees to 
improve in knowledge of management principles 
seemed particularly puzzling in view of the factual 
nature of the material, its heavy stress in the course 
assignments, and the reliability and face validity 
of the management principles test. The test was 
composed of short-answer questions based on ma- 
terials in the texts and in the instructor’s manual. 
It was constructed with the aid of several of the 


firm’s personnel executives who had previously 
taught the course. 


In an effort to investigate the possible rea- 
sons for the disappointing showing of the trainees, 
the management principles test was administered to 
the two instructors. Both instructors obtained 
scores of 41, out of a possible score of 66. Com- 
paring these scores with the mean scores of trainees 
and the control groups indicated that the instruc- 
tors’ knowledge was about equal to that of the 
average control group member who hadn’t seen 
the textbooks or attended the training course. The 
lack of improvement in the trainees now becomes 
more understandable. In spite of the careful 
planning and effort that had gone into the training 
course, it failed to attain a major objective because 
the instructors themselves were not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the material they were teaching. The 
instructors appear to have been skilled in discussion 
leadership and the “case” approach to management 
training, but relatively unfamiliar with the sub- 
stantive material of the course. 

This study has important implications for all 
who are interested in training. While the develop- 
ment and application of new training techniques 
such as the case method are important, trainers 


should remember that some of the traditional prin- 
ciples are also important and useful. In the train- 
ing program discussed above, it would appear that 
proper recognition was not given to the funda- 
mental principle in all training and education that 
the teacher or leader must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject, or the best training methods 
in the world will not help him or his students. 
Asking the teacher to teach or the leader to lead 
without making sure that he has a good mastery 
of the substantive material is like asking a general 
to launch an attack without ammunition. 

The industrial trainer should maintain his in- 
terest in new training techniques. However, he 
also should look back now and then to see that 
he does not neglect time-tested principles of train- 
ing. Neglect of these principles frequently results 
in waste of time, effort, and money. 


Is the “‘One-Talent” Man a 
Neglected Resource 
(Continued from page 342) 
man had been given more advice, training, and 
encouragement? Of one thing I am reasonably 
certain, the “one-talent” man is going to appre- 
ciate or despise the master as well as the “ten” 
and “two-talent” men and will, sooner or later, 
have a good deal to say about how well they 
fare. It is just barely possible that he might, by 
a strange combination of circumstances, get to 
be the master himself. Then all would suffer 
and no one would have gained very much. 
That is the reason I am troubled. 





SuccEsTIONsS FoR CoLLece Recrurrers: How 
to Get the Job Candidate to Talk About Him- 
self. 1960. Institute of Occupational Research, 
104 Webster Avenue, Manhasset, New York. 
3 pages. 15 cents. This condenses into a short 
space interviewing helps useful to any recruiter. 





While we have gone a long way toward per- 
fecting our mechanical operations, we have not 
successfully written into our equation whatever 
complex factors represent man, the human 
element. —Henry Ford, II 

quoted in Human Relations for Management 

(Harper) 
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Men Wuo Manace. By Melville Dalton. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 1959. pp XI, 318. 
Price $6.75. 


The purpose of this book is to look at first 
hand at the extent of conformity between policy 
execution and actual executive adherence to 
pre-determined procedural requirements. It is 
a study in compromise and accommodation be- 
tween the rigidities of established methods and 
the adjustments found advisable by the executive 
for operational or for personal reasons. 

The form the book takes is the case descrip- 
tion of a number of company executive groups 
in their ongoing interactions of men and events, 
with some conclusions as to the lessons to be 
drawn from this experience. It is, in the author’s 
words, “a study of compromises among key 
individuals and groups in rational organizations, 
and the human strictures on compromise.” 

After what to one reader’s taste is too pro- 
tracted a recital of the cases, the author reaches 
this interesting and timely conclusion: “Those 
who mistake surface conformity in organizations 
for total conformity and the death of originality, 
should re-focus to concern themselves with the 
ethics of protective coloration among thinking 
animals.” 

With current obsessive discussion of the 
rigors of organization conformity it is helpful 
to have this stress on the partial nature of the 
conformity attained. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer this is a shrewder and truer assessment 
of the facts than some of the more exaggerated 
and disturbing allegations that total conformity 
is the prevalent condition. 

Orpway TEAD 


“Career PLanninc”, by Leonard J. Smith. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 1959, 269 pages. $3.50. 


Whereas most authors of career guidance 
texts emphasize a select group of the better 


known occupations and expand upon their re- 
quirements and opportunity, Dr. Smith has care- 
fully reviewed the personal qualities and attri- 
butes of the individual in relation to the entire 
world of work. He seeks to develop self-analysis 
of traits and characteristics by the individual in 
the planning of his movement toward a voca- 
tional goal. 

This book is designed much like a text in 
general psychology, with the major difference 
that this is the application of all phases to a 
practical consideration of one’s total makeup 
evaluated against the competition of all career- 
seekers. Chapters on intelligence, interests, apti- 
tudes, personality, and personal development 
are worthwhile applications of research worded 
in common and friendly terms which will en- 
courage high school and college students to read 
and self-evaluate. Chapters on development of 
desirable work habits, planning for future jobs, 
the method of looking for work, promotional 
opportunities, and starting one’s own business 
have great appeal for those out of school or 
already employed. 

The language of this text has been ever so 
carefully phrased so that it has the appeal for 
individuals over wide educational and intellec- 
tual ranges. It is a personalized approach with- 
out lapsing into elementary grammar and 
phrasing, an affront which causes many young 
adults to reject the otherwise sound advice of 
many guidance efforts. Also, the composition 
of the text in the second person has been cleverly 
structured so that it provides flexibility of appeal 
for counselor or counselee. The inclusion of 
detachable self-evaluation tests is a practical and 
stimulating step in the individual’s making 
immediate use of his reading. 

There may be some question in the mind 
of the reader as to whether sections of some 
chapters have been dealt with too succinctly. It 
is, of course, debatable as to how much to in- 
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clude in any given work on careers, but a desir- 
able criterion is the question of how much will 
be read. This book is comprehensive and is 
logically structured and is directed well toward 
the probable reader, and though its brevity in 
parts may omit desirable amplification, the 
author has supplied most thoroughly further 
sources of information. Not only bibliographies 
at the end of many chapters, but also a section 
on career-planning references supplement the 
text. These references are sub-headed in many 
broad vocational areas so that one may investi- 
gate a given field with some intensity. In addi- 
tion, this reference section includes the names 
and addresses of bureaus, organizations and pub- 
lishers which are concerned particularly with 
each vocational field. 

Dr. Smith’s endeavor has been to prepare 
the content for individual counseling, for self- 
reading, and for group guidance classes at the 
secondary and collegiate level. The results 
would indicate that he has achieved his purpose 
much better than one would prognose of such a 
complex plan. The book should be useful to 
personnel directors who enjoy—as who doesn’t? 
—helping young people find their niche in the 
business world. 

W. Porter Swirt, Px.D. 
Edward N. Hay & Associates 


Tue Sociat PsycHo.tocy or Groups, Thibaut and 
Kelley—John Wiley and Sons., Inc., 291 pages. 
$7.00. 


When I began to read this book, I was fasci- 
nated with its introduction. Whether or not the 
author’s approach to group interaction is unique, 
I am not qualified to say, but at least it promised 
to differ from the general run. It is based 
primarily on the dyad. The interaction between 
two persons is described by a matrix which is 
based on reward-cost values. The members of 
the dyad use two criteria for judging the ac- 
ceptability of outcomes in a relationship. The 
first of these is the comparison level (or CL) 
against which the satisfaction of the relationship 
is judged. The second standard is the compari- 
son level for alternatives (or CL alt.) which is 
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used to decide whether or not to leave a relation- 
ship. 

With this base established, the authers apply 
this approach to such things as Power and De- 
pendence, Norms and Roles, Status, Conformity 
to Norms, Group Goals and others. The hy- 
potheses proposed by the authors are well docu- 
mented by a large number of studies published 
by others. In fact, the conclusions of others are 
used to support the “mathematical” approach 
to the dyadic relationship. 

Unless the reader is entranced with the 
technique employed or interested in research in 
the fundamentals of group interaction, he is 
likely to find this book somewhat tedious read- 
ing. For those seeking research problems to 
work on, this book is loaded with provocative 
statements which need study. 

The publisher says, “This book is designed 
to bring order and coherence to present-day re- 
search in interpersonal relations and group func- 
tioning.” This implies to me that the authors 
intended to present a text or reference for those 
interested in the basic tenets of interpersonal 
relationships. Contrariwise, those with a perim- 
eter interest and who desire to gain more 
information about the “applied” facets of Group 
Dynamics will probably be disappointed. 

E. W. Burroucus, 
The Atlantic Refining Company 


“Maritime Lasor RELATIONS ON THE GREAT 
Lakes”. By Charles P. Larrowe. Labor & Indus- 
trial Relations Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 98 pages. 

The title of this monograph is narrow, but 
it appropriately describes the content. Intended 
mainly for union officials, governmental agencies, 
and labor relations personnel, it does, however, 
provide a readable, interesting, and thought- 
provoking study for the average layman on the 
changing aspects of maritime labor relations in 
the last century and a half. For the most part it 
is a narrative rather than an analytical study; 
however, an elementary analysis and appraisal 
are made of the various steps taken and the ad- 
vances made by the maritime unions toward 
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better labor conditions. Also, the treatment of 
the defensive actions taken by the employer 
organizations and the reasons for those actions 
are of particular interest to the labor economist. 

The organization of the monograph is 
simple and straightforward. The first chapter, 
which reviews the setting of present labor-man- 
agement relations on the Great Lakes, is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the fact that the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was opened for the first time 
this year to ocean-going freighters. Chapters 
two and three discuss the history of the labor 
movement, the organization and early activities 


of the maritime unions, and the formation of 
employer organizations for defensive action 
against the unions. Chapters four and five deal 
with government intervention in collective bar- 
gaining and labor-management disputes. Fin- 
ally, chapters six and seven are concerned with 
maritime labor relations on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing the last five years and give speculative com- 
ments on developments in the near future. 


Donacp R. HErzoc 
Lecturer in Management & Statistics 
California Western University 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Executive Work Loap Causes Excess Pressure. 
The executive who lugs his briefcase home every 
night is subject to emotional stresses and pressures 
avoided by co-workers in less responsible jobs. So 
Dr. John Donnelly, Medical Director, Institute of 
Living, Hartford, Conn., told the Connecticut Life 
Insurance Company’s recent Forum on Mental 
Health in Business and Industry. News Front (No- 
vember 1959) quotes at some length from Dr. Don- 
nelly’s remarks. “When a man is promoted to high 
office he is exposed to a particular type of stress. 
He becomes isolated from his colleagues; he is 
called on to make decisions affecting the future of 
the organization.” As a result many men “pass 
through a period of anxiety and depression, so that 
what was so long sought no longer appears so de- 
sirable. Most come through this period, though 
some do not.” “The business executive of all ranks,” 
says Donnelly, “already driven by internal forces 
reinforced by the expectations of his superiors, de- 
votes an increasing amount of time to his work 
or activities related to it. The briefcase filled with 
papers is often his evening companion while his 
wife and children are off elsewhere; community 
activities claim another portion of his leisure time. 
Most wives make the adjustment, but many seek 
compensation in undesirable ways; for example the 
resort to alcohol or neurotic symptoms.” Transfer 
to another city or the need to travel, further in- 
creases the family stress. Approaching compulsory 
retirement, too, often brings a period of strain and 
depression to the executive who “foresees a life 


from which the mainspring has been removed.” 
Is there a solution? “It is perhaps not by chance,” 
concludes Dr. Donnelly, “that organizations which 
become the giants of industry by the exercise of 
enlightened self-interest are the firms which in re- 
cent years have made the greatest use of industrial 
psychologists and psychiatrists.” Copies of Dr. 
Donnelly’s remarks in full are available by writing 
to the editors of News Front, 21 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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a Favor? 


Send us the names of one or enees personnel 
people—men or women—you think should 
read Personnel Journal. We will send to each 
of them a copy of the next issue of Personnel 
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Personnel Research 


RevationsHips BETweEN A Top-Mippte Manace- 
MENT SELF-DescrIPTION SCALE AND BEHAVIOR IN 
A Group Srruation. By Lyman W. Porter and 
Roger A. Kaufman, University of California, 
Berkeley. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
43, No. 5, October 1959, 345-348. 

Ghiselli and other workers have produced 
a forced-choice self-description inventory which 
they call the Decision Making Approach (DMA) 
scale. This is composed of 21 items which were 
selected because they differentiated top from 
middle management personnel. This article 
summarizes two previous studies of group effec- 
tiveness where the scale was used. These studies 
indicate that it is the pattern of scores within a 
group that is important and that perhaps the 
most effective group is one where one person 
scores high on the DMA scale and the others 
are all relatively lower. 

The present study tries to find out whether 
an individual really behaves in a given task 
situation as he describes himself on the DMA 
scale. The subjects for the experiment were 60 
undergraduate men, divided into 20 groups of 
three students each. All of the subjects completed 
the DMA scale and then worked in the separate 
groups at the task of building a structure out of 
8 x 11 in. fiber-board cards. The object was to 
make the structure as high as possible. There 
were six two-minute building periods, each fol- 
lowed by a one minute discussion interval with 
no building, but conversation was permitted at 
any time. The group task required cooperation 
and considerable talking. Two experimenters 
watched each group both during the building 
periods and the intervening discussions, one re- 
cording verbal interaction and the other physical 
behavior. Types of behavior were classified as 
being typical of top or middle management. At 
the end of the final building period, the subjects 
filled out a questionnaire on which they rated 
the three members of the group (including them- 
selves) on nine questions. One of the questions, 
for example, was “Who in your group was the 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


most resourceful and enterprising?” 

The results showed that individuals’ DMA 
scores are significantly related to the type of 
behavior that they exhibit in verbal interaction 
with others. These scores also correlated with the 
peer rankings made by the group. The correla- 
tions with the physical behavior measures gave 
insignificant correlations. Correlations are given 
for both DMA raw scores and DMA standard 
scores, and it is interesting to note that the cor- 
relations using the standard scores are consist- 
ently higher. The authors suggest that this find- 
ing gives support to the idea that something 
must be known about the characteristics of all 
members of a group, in order to predict the be- 
havior of any given individual in a social situa- 
tion. 


Tue Use or Group Decision To REsOLvE A Pros- 
LEM oF Fairness. By L. Richard Hoffman, 


Engineering Research Institute and Norman 
R. F. Maier, University of Michigan. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 4, Winter 1959, 545-559- 


The problem under consideration here is 
how to distribute a reward among the members 
of a group. The subjects of the study were 108 
undergraduates in a course in the psychology of 
human relations. The students had been as- 
signed to groups, usually of three or four per- 
sons, for the purpose of working together on 
problem-solving or other laboratory assignments. 
Toward the end of the semester the students 
were told of a plan by which they would receive 
a certain number of points to be added to their 
final grades in the course. Each student knew 
his standing in the class based on the examina- 
tions that had been given in the class. The final 
grades (A,B,C,D,E,) were to be determined 
from a frequency distribution and additional 
points in some cases would place the students 
in a higher grade range. The plan was to 
distribute this reward of additional grade points 
by groups. Each group would receive 5N—1 
points, N being the number of students in the 
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group with 1 point subtracted to keep the group 
from dividing the points equally. At the end of 
the discussion period if the group failed to arrive 
at a plan for distributing the points each student 
would automatically receive 4 points. In other 
words if they failed to agree on the allocation 
it would result in a net loss of points to the 
entire group. 

This plan was presented to all 108 students 
and it was evident from the arguments for and 
against that feelings were running high. In 
spite of the fear that the experiment might pro- 
duce bitter antagonisms among the students, it 
was decided to go ahead with the problem, and 
the students agreed to try it. A leader for each 
group was chosen at random, although he would 
participate in the plan. Despite the possibilities 
for endless haggling, agreement was reached in 
every group. A table is given which shows how 
each group distributed its points, and “individ- 
ual need” was most often given as the basis for 
the distribution. Questionnaires which were 
completed after the discussions indicated a high 
degree of satisfaction with the outcome. Satis- 
faction appeared not to be related to the num- 
ber of points that the student received but to 
the extent to which the student felt he was free 
to take part in and to influence the decision. 
The appointed leaders were not necessarily the 
students who in fact led the discussions. 

In some ways this seems like a very simple 
problem and one that is artificial in comparison 
with problems that would be met in industry. 
However, the authors feel that this study has 
implications for such problems as the allocation 
of vacation times, the distribution of a group 
bonus or the assignment of overtime work. It 
is a contribution to our understanding of the 
process of group decision-making. 


Traits DirFERENTIATING MANAGEMENT PeERsON- 
NEL. By Edwin E. Ghiselli, University of Cali- 
fornia. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 4, 
Winter 1959, 535-544: 

Previous studies by Ghiselli have discussed 
a Self Description Inventory which he devised, 
giving indices of reliability and indicating its 


relationship to other tests and scales. The inven- 
tory is made up of 64 pairs of adjectives in a 
forced choice form by which the person de- 
scribes himself. It provides measures of the 
following traits: intelligence, supervisory ability, 
initiative, self-assurance, and occupational level. 
This article discusses the relation of these five 
scales to the managerial function. 

Some studies have been reported which dif- 
ferentiate between traits shown by management 
and line workers, but Ghiselli feels that finer 
distinctions are more helpful and in this study 
examines the differences and similarities among 
persons at three levels of management and in 
line jobs. The Self Description Inventory was 
administered to the following: 

113 in top management 

176 in middle management 

172 in lower management 

319 line workers including office, sales and 
industrial personnel. 


These people were employed in a wide 
variety of business and industrial concerns in 
different parts of the United States and in all 
cases the inventory was part of a personnel 
survey. 

A table is given which shows the means and 
standard deviations of the scores earned by each 
of these four groups on the five scales of the 
Self Description Inventory. These same results 
are also presented graphically. It is clear at a 
glance that the largest differences are not be- 
tween management and line personnel, but 
rather between top and middle management on 
the one hand and line workers and those who 
directly supervise them on the other. The impli- 
cations of this difference for the recruiting of 
men for middle management positions rather 
than promoting lower management personnel 
is discussed. 

Top and middle management men made 
similar scores in intelligence, but top manage- 
ment men were superior to middle management 
in all of the other four traits. The line super- 
visors surpassed the line workers mainly in 
initiative and occupational level. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Sam Weisserc has been appointed personnel 
manager of the Cleveland Operations of Bobbie 
Brooks, Incorporated. Weisberg formerly was 
executive director of Temple Emanu El in 
Cleveland, manager of the Cleveland office of 
the Jewish Daily Forward, and executive direc- 
tor of the Jewish Orthodox Old Home. He is 
a 1939 graduate, in economics, of the University 
of Michigan. His work will include super- 
vision of employment, wage and salary admin- 
istration, communications, training and employee 
development activities at the Company’s Su- 
perior Avenue plant and the new main office. 


VaucHan Roserson has been appointed Per- 
sonnel Manager of Continental-Emsco Com- 
pany, a division of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company. He will be assigned to the 
General Office Personnel and Training staff at 
the Company’s headquarters in Dallas, Texas 
and will report to the Director of Personnel and 
Training. A graduate of the University of 
Texas with B.B.A. and M.B.A. degrees in Man- 
agement, Roberson was assistant personnel man- 
ager for Columbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 
tion in Corpus Christi, Texas where he has been 
on the Personnel staff since 1950. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





THe PersonNEL WoMEN OF GREATER St. 
Louis sponsored the Tenth Annual Conference 
for women in supervisory, staff and personnel 
positions in Greater St. Louis, which was held 
on the campus of Washington University on 
November 7th. The University cooperated in 
putting on the conference. The conference was 
opened by Mrs. Ethel H. Lewis, president of 
Personnel Women. The keynote speaker was 
Mrs. Gladys D. Meyer, manager, Employee 
Services Division, White-Rodgers Co. Her topic 
was “Hits and Misses.” She is a past president 
of Personnel Women and the International As- 
sociation of Personnel Women. There were 
four concurrent sessions. Speakers and their 
topics were Roy L. Moskop, Acting Employee 
Information Manager, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., “Keeping Employees Informed”; 
Carl E. Pitts, Danforth Foundation, “Gaining 
Group Acceptance”; David Nicholson, Nichol- 
son-Kown and Associates, “The Climate for 
Mental Health in the Employment Situation”; 
and Elizabeth A. Olsen, training director, Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, “In-Service Training.” 
Luncheon speaker was Stephen W. Vasquez, 


Dean, School of Commerce and Finance, St. 
Louis University. His topic was “The Responsi- 
bility of the Professional.” 





WiixiaM Forrester, the president of the 
Newspaper Personnel Relations Association re- 
ports in the NPRA News that he is enjoying his 
term as president in many ways, some of them 
quite unexpected. He says that of course the 
office is an honor, and he enjoys that, but it’s 
the minor things that give him unexpected 
pleasure. The messages from friends around 
the country sending best wishes for this year in 
office, “the letters and phone calls from friends 
and others in our industry asking for informa- 
tion, even requests from publishers, seeking 
qualified people in our field. Very flattering!” 

He goes on to say that there is satisfaction 
in working with the group of men serving as 
officers with him. “Give them the job and get 
out of the way—that’s the Forrester philosophy. 
It works, too!” 

An integration “teaser” which appeared in the 
fall issue of NPRA News drew several responses 
which the editor digested for his readers in the 
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next issue. The original story asked for any 
experiences with integrating white collar em- 
ployees—how done, what reactions, what plans 
for continuing the practice? An eastern paper 
responded by saying there is no problem along 
the color line—they are treated the same as 
other applicants. The successful experience of 
this paper in hiring a Negro reporter is de- 
scribed. The remark was made that if you are 
contemplating making the move, be sure you 
have the right person because if he wouldn't 
work out and would have to be released, there 
may be cries of discrimination. 

A mid-western paper reports that from time 
to time Negroes have been employed in both the 
editorial and advertising departments. Another 
paper, border south, has approached the problem 
by making an aggressive search throughout the 
building for jobs which could be purposely 
opened to Negroes. 





THE PERsONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Association oF Los Ancexes heard Charles B. 
Wade, Jr., personnel manager, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, speak at a recent meeting. 
“Business as a whole has not learned how to 
break through the silence barrier in communi- 
cating with employees,” he said. 

Wade, who holds a directorship with Rey- 
nolds, pointed out “the gap between what the 
owners and operators of American business 
know and what they effectively tell the mass of 
their employees is the most vulnerable place in 
our economic system.” He said the intentions 
of the management of our businesses are honor- 
able and enlightened, but the play is being taken 
away by the irritating hangers-on, nationally and 
internationally. 

Warning that there must be some signifi- 
cant advances in the abilities of business leader- 
ship to communicate, Wade advised a company 
must as a matter of high and important policy 
recognize in a variety of tangible ways that as a 
company it wants its people to be informed. 
“Of first importance,” he declared “is the atti- 
tude of a company wanting its people to share 
in its successes, its failures, and its potentialities.” 


Wade indicated a major communication barrier 
was management's attitude that “a vast amount 
of information should not be known.” He went 
on to say that even worse, perhaps, was the 
management attitude that no one is interested. 

At another winter meeting Dale Yoder, di- 
rector, Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota, described how the relationships 
of employers and employees have been radically 
changed since the turn of the present century. 
His talk on personnel men, the philosophers of 
management, projected implications into the fu- 
ture of the major problems of this revolution 
and reconstruction in employee relations. 





THe Foremen’s Crus or York, Pa., has 
sent a questionnaire to the membership to help 
in planning a program that will meet the needs 
of all members most satisfactorily. Under the 
question, why are you a member of the Fore- 
man’s Club? members were invited to check 
any of the following answers: I find its pro- 
grams of value to me; I like being identified 
with, and enjoy, this fellowship; I enjoy an 
evening out; I get information that helps me in 
my job; I feel I receive good value for the cost 
of membership and meals. 

A second question asked for information on 
company policy regarding the payment of mem- 
bership fees, and the cost of meals at meetings. 
The questionnaire also asked for suggestions for 
making the club more worthwhile, and listed 
ten kinds of meetings to be checked in order 
of interest. They were: dinner meetings; sports 
programs; plant visits, both local and out of 
town; oyster feeds; ladies’ night; safety con- 
ference; Mason-Dixon Conference; Foreman’s 
Forum; and others. 





Tue Rocxrorp (Illinois?) Personne: Cius 
heard Don Kirkpatrick, assistant director of the 
Management Institute at Madison, outline per- 
sonnel development for 1960. He said that in 
order for a man to want to improve himself he 
should: 1) know what is expected of him; 2) 
know how he is doing; 3) know he needs some 
help and where to get assistance in finding it; 
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4) know that he will receive some reward or 
benefit for making the effort. At another meet- 
ing this winter, held with the Blackhawk Per- 
sonnel Association, Robert Pritzker, of James- 
way, told of his business trips and his philosophy 
on foreign competition. 





Tue Westcuester (New York) Personne 
MANAGEMENT AssociATION has presented John 
G. Matthews, personnel manager of Burroughs 
Wellcome and Company of Tuckahoe, with its 
Man of the Year Award. The award is for 
“outstanding achievement in the field of indus- 


trial relations in Westchester County toward 
furthering the aims of the Association.” These 
aims are to promote, develop, and encourage 
among persons in personnel management and 
industrial relations, study and research in such 
fields, and to make available the result thereof 
to its members and thereby to foster and encour- 
age better labor and management relations. 
Matthews is the sixth recipient of this award. 
The award committee consists of former re- 
cipients only, who are 1954—D. A. Roberts; 
1955—A. J. Hall; 1956—L. J. Dunn; 1957—W. J. 
Borghard; and 1958—W. A. Pateman. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





THE CoMMERCE AND INpusTRY AssOCIATION 
or New York sponsored two “shirtsleeves” work- 
shops in December, one on “Absenteeism: Costs 
and Controls,” and one on “Turnover: Problems 
Reflect Practices.” The workshops were small- 
group, problem-centered discussions built around 
individual company situations. 

The workshop on Absenteeism began with 
a discussion of the causes, including company 
responsibility, employee faults, and “illness” (the 
catch-all excuse for one-day absences). Control 
methods and record keeping were considered. 
The group was asked, why maintain records, 
and then worked on the type of information 
needed, the kind of forms that are most useful, 
and how to nail down responsibility for keeping 
records. 

How explicit should company personnel 
policies on absences be, how much should be 
left to supervisors, how can you disseminate in- 
formation, and follow-up on absentees, are re- 
wards for attendance good or bad? These were 
questions which guided discussion on company 
policy. Finally the group looked at the person- 
nel office to see what supervisors should expect 
from it, how personnel specialists could serve 
as investigators, relations with other company 
units, and examples of effective measures. 

Turnover was subjected to equally close 
scrutiny. The term was defined in connection 
with company growth, internal operations, basic 
method changes and long-range planning. Prac- 


tices and policies were defined and illustrated. 
Rules and regulations which serve to implement 
policies were identified. How to secure clarifi- 
cation and support from top management was 
explained. Finally, action programs were out- 
lined beginning with where to start. Company 
inter-relations to be aware of were pointed out, 
pin-pointing responsibility, getting into action, 
and checkpoints in progress were mapped out. 





Manacinc INNOVATIONS IN THE 1960’s was 
the theme of the 1959 Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management Fall Conference, held Oc- 
tober 29-30 in New York. Dwayne Orton, editor 
of Think, spoke on “Tomorrow’s Managers.” 
Admiral Lawrence B. Richardson, senior vice 
president, engineering, General Dynamics Corp., 
talked about the management of research and 
development in the 10960’s. Translating man- 
agerial philosophy into action was the topic dis- 
cussed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, assistant to the 
president, Wheeling Steel Corp. W. V. Merri- 
hue, manager, community and business rela- 
tions, General Electric Co., told how American 
businessmen can improve their business climate. 
There was a panel discussion on growing inter- 
national competition. Eli Ginzberg, of Colum- 
bia University, spoke on “The Ineffective Sol- 
dier: Lessons for Management and the Nation.” 
Finally, Thomas H. Nelson, of Rogers, Slade 
and Hill, N. Y., analyzed the mistakes of the 
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50's, and the opportunities for management de- 
velopment in the 60’s. 





Wa rer EmMMERLING, executive of The Proc- 
ter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, and Presi- 
dent of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, said at the NOMA Conference in Min- 
neapolis, November roth, that never in history 
has office administration and management been 
more important than it is today to American 
industry. Emmerling, citing experiences of his 
own 122-year old company, said that manage- 
ment today is acquiring real professional status 
and nowhere is this more true than in office 
management. 

Companies today, said Emmerling, ambi- 
tious for progress, must be attentive to new de- 
velopments and better methods in the office to 
the same degree as in manufacturing, marketing 
and research. In almost every area of the office 
executive’s field of operations, there are ever- 
broadening dimensions of responsibility. The 


growth of the work load far outstrips the growth 
of personnel in offices. Even with office ma- 
chines and automation in the office today, more 
and more people are needed to do a bigger job. 


Tue Inpusrria, Revations ReszarcH Asso- 
cIATION held its 12th annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 28-29. A paper on the 
incidence of persistent unemployment was pre- 
sented by William H. Miernyk, director, Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research, North- 
eastern University. I. S. Falk, United Steel 
Workers, and John S. Snyder, Jr., President and 
Chairman of the Board, U. S. Industries, Inc., 
discussed health plans in collective bargaining. 
Herman M. Somers, of Haverford College, 
talked about the improvement in the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance program. The 
economics of the minimum wage was explained 
by Arnold Tolles, of Cornell. Arthur Ross of 
the University of California described changing 
patterns of industrial conflict. George Taylor, 
University of Pennsylvania, gave a paper on col- 
lective bargaining under government auspices, 


and E. R. Livernash, of Harvard covered union 
policies and industrial management. 





“THe Neep ror A Positive Fam Emptoy- 
MENT PRoGRAM BY INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT is 
a crowning piece of irony in American life,” 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., president of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., said at the annual 
“Equal Opportunity Day” luncheon in Stam- 
ford, November 2oth. 

“The irony is both material and spiritual,” 
Wheeler pointed out. “We are the model of 
the world when it comes to producing goods 
efficiently and we send productivity teams to 
Europe and Asia in the hope that other friendly 
countries will follow our example. Yet, where 
10% of our people is concerned, we still practice 
shocking inefficiency, condemning far too many 
of them to an artificially low income and a waste 
of valuable skills. This is, at the very least, a 
sad condition and one that affects the wealth 
and physical well-being of us all. But the ma- 
terial harm is nothing like the damage we do 
ourselves, and the cause of freedom we stand 
and fight for, by practicing and condoning racial 
prejudice.” 

Wheeler described his company’s fair em- 
ployment program in the last 15 years. The 
postage meter and business machines firm now 
has Negroes, Asians and other minority groups 
in practically every area of the business. While 
conceding that there is still much room for im- 
provement, he emphasized that the company 
has a definite policy that says hiring and pro- 
motion will be on the basis of skill and merit 
alone. The policy is being pursued. He cited 
the fact that Connecticut has had almost 13-years 
of experience with its fair employment law and 
that the state’s commission has been able to use 
confidential conciliation to settle all but three 
of a recorded goo complaints to date. 





INpusTRIAL Retations Counsetors, INc., of 
New York, have announced the 1960 schedule 
of management courses: Canadian Course; Feb- 
ruary 8-13, Niagara Falls, Ontario; Venezuelan 
Course: March 21-26, Maracay, Venezuela; Bra- 
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zilian Course, August 8-13, Santos, Brazil; Latin 
American Course, September 14-23, Panama 
City, Panama; and United States Course, Octo- 
ber 26-November 4, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
These courses are concerned primarily with the 
practical industrial relations problems faced by 
management at the operating level. The courses 
are designed to assist middle and upper level 
executives—both line and staff—and to exchange 
successful experiences, to establish sound objec- 
tives and practices, and to anticipate and resolve 
their industrial relations problems. Manage- 
ments have found that these intensive courses 
help to broaden perspectives, stimulate thinking, 
increase knowledge, supplement practical experi- 
ence, and improve line-staff relationships. Typi- 
cally the courses are attended about equally by 
operating people and by industrial relations and 
other staff personnel. Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., are located at Rockefeller Center, 


1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
N. Y. 





Tue AssociaTION oF STATE Lasor RELATIONS 
Acencies held its annual conference November 
17-19 in Detroit. Stuart Rothman, general coun- 
sel, National Labor Relations Board, spoke on 
Federal-State Relationships in Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. James B. Constantine, also of 


the NLRB, spoke on technical aspects of the 
same subject. Other subjects considered by 
panels of speakers and discussants were: the 
future of state labor relations boards; the future 
of ASLRA, labor-management relations and the 
public; the legal status of labor disputes in pub- 
lic employment; new areas of jurisdiction for 
state labor relations boards; and 1959 amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act. 





THE 25TH ANNUAL Mipwest CONFERENCE 
ON INDusTRIAL RELATIONS was conducted in Chi- 
cago November rgth by the Industrial Relations 
Association of Chicago, and the School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago. Wright 
Adams, M.D. of the University of Chicago, 
spoke on executive health programs. Theodore 
V. Purcell, S.J., of Loyola University, made a 
three way comparison of blue collar loyalties. 
The struggle in steel was described by Joseph A. 
Loftus, of the New York Times. Afternoon 
workshops were conducted on the problems of 
over forty, (Robert J. Havighurst, of Chicago 
University, leader); predicting executive poten- 
tial (Joseph Tiffin, of Purdue, leader); welfare 
for pensioners, (Elizabeth Breckinridge, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, leader); and funda- 
mentals of open shop operation, (Oliver Sperry, 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons, leader). 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Bureau oF INpustriaL Revations, The 
University of Michigan, has published Addresses 
on Industrial Relations. The book contains six- 
teen addresses of outstanding merit which were 
presented recently before conferences of busi- 
ness executives in Michigan industrial centers. 
Questions and answers presented at the meetings 
are included. Among the addresses are, “How 
Can Teamwork among Managers Be Im- 
proved?” by James M. VerMeulen, president, 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; another aspect of the same question 
by Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., president, The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; “Good Man-Boss Relationships” by 


James H. Taylor, The University of Michigan; 
“A Critical Appraisal of Executive Development 
Programs,” by R. Carter Wellford, of Du Pont’s; 
“Assisting the Self-Development of Engineers 
and Scientists,” by John W. Riegel, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; “Obtaining Employee Co- 
operation in Reduction of Costs,” by Ray S. Liv- 
ingstone, vice president, Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge, Inc., Cleveland; “Where Are Fringe 
Benefits Taking Us?” by George K. Barrett, The 
Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio; and by Vic- 
tor M. Zink, General Motors Corp.; “Union 
and Employer Contentions on Wage Rate 
Changes,” by Carroll R. Daugherty, of North- 
western University; “How to Preserve Manage- 
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ment’s Rights under the Labor Contract,” by 
Jules J. Justin, of New York University, and by 
Owen Fairweather, counselor at Law; “What 
Constitutes Good Administration of a Labor 
Agreement,” by George B. Morris, Jr,. of General 
Motors and Robert A. Huston, Fuller Manufac- 
turing Company, Kalamazoo; “Attitudes of 
White-Collar Workers toward Unionization,” 
by Robert J. Doolan, counselor at Law; “Expe- 
riences with White-Collar Unions,” by T. S. 
Nurnberger, Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; and “The Labor Unions and Monopoly 
Power,” by Guy Farmer, attorney at Law. 

The paper bound book sells for $4.50, and 
may be ordered from the Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 





A Company Tuart 1s Looxinc For A BLUE- 
PRINT to follow in reducing its labor turnover 
rate is doomed to disappointment, Frederick J. 
Gaudet reports in a new research study pub- 
lished by the American Management Associa- 
tion. Gaudet is director of the Laboratory of 
Psychological Studies at Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey. The study, 
AMA Research Report No. 39, is entitled Labor 
Turnover: Calculation and Cost. 

Techniques for reducing labor turnover 
that have been reported as successful in one 
company almost invariably will be reported as 
failures in another company, comments Gaudet, 
and the findings of one researcher often will 
contradict the findings of another. However, 
a number of devices have been credited with 
reducing turnover in a sufficient number of 
cases to warrant attention. Among them are 
selection devices such as the weighted applica- 
tion form and psychological testing, on-the-job 
methods such as better training techniques and 
more effective communication, and devices 
aimed at finding out why employees leave the 
company. 

A number of studies, he says, have demon- 
strated the effective use of intelligence tests in 
reducing turnover. He spends some time on the 
exit interview, warning readers of the human 


tendency of employees to give socially accept- 
able answers rather than risk “tattling” or a 
bad reference, and the lack of skill of many 
interviewers, 

A relatively new device that has produced 
significant information about why workers quit 
is “the post-terminal interview” in which work- 
ers who have been separated are asked on a 
questionnaire to state again their reasons for 
leaving. A study cited in the report showed in 
one company the reasons given for quitting at 
the time of the exit interview were largely due 
to external factors—other employment, leaving 
State, military service. The post-terminal ques- 
tionnaire revealed, however, such factors as poor 
pay, bad supervision, and slow advancement— 
all of which are “internal” or subject to man- 
agement control. 

The effect of economic conditions on labor 
turnover cannot be ignored, Gaudet emphasized 
in the report. “Unless we look at economic 
conditions, or at national or regional changes in 
rates of labor turnover, we are very likely to 
ascribe an improvement to the technique or de- 
vice we introduce, when the improvement ac- 
tually may be due to lowering of economic con- 
ditions. Almost any method introduced to re- 
duce turnover at the beginning of a dip in the 
business cycle will probably show a lowering 
of turnover.” 


AMERICAN Business AND INbustry will hire 
about 1994 more university and college gradu- 
ates in 1960 and will offer them higher begin- 
ning salaries than in 1959. This is one of the 
major findings of the fourteenth annual college 
employment survey conducted by Frank S. Endi- 
cott, director of placement at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. The survey cov- 
ered 211 companies which actively recruit col- 
lege and university graduates throughout the 
United States. 

On the basis of the findings, it was pre- 
dicted that the average company will offer $515 
a month for beginning engineers, $450 for ac- 
countants, $434 for salesmen, and $424 for gen- 
eral business trainees. The salaries are about 
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4% higher than the 1959 levels. These figures 
indicate that the companies will offer an average 
of at least $80 a month more to engineers than to 
general business graduates in 1960. In 1955 this 
differential was only about $32. 

The survey revealed that the average com- 
pany loses about 36% of its newly hired college 
men by the end of the fifth year. The com- 
panies themselves suggested the most effective 
ways to reduce turnover among newly employed 
college graduates. The general concensus: pro- 
viding challenging and interesting responsibili- 
ties through a well planned training program 
during which there is systematic appraisal and 
the recognition of achievement. 

The companies surveyed were also asked to 
state shortcomings found in newly employed 
college graduates. The comments made most 
often were 1) expect too much too soon, 2) 
inadequate understanding of business, 3) lack 
of ability to write clearly and concisely, and 4) 
poor oral expression. 

In offering suggestions for colleges and uni- 
versities, the responding companies were almost 
unanimous in agreeing that extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are important. Practically all agreed that 
professors should learn as much as possible 
about the business world into which their grad- 
uates go. There was also general agreement that 
college courses should not be so demanding that 
only the very best students will succeed. 





Tue Curistmas Bonus 1s Lostnc Popucariry 
as a company benefit, reports the Industrial Re- 
lations News Leadership Panel. The Panel, con- 
sisting of some 200 top personnel administrators 
representing a cross section of U.S. business, 
indicates 16.49% fewer companies are giving em- 
ployees cash bonuses this year than in recession- 
bound 1958. Of the 187 companies responding 
to the survey, 56 companies will give bonuses 
this year, against 67 in 1958. 

The Industrial Relations News also pub- 
lishes an annual survey of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Executive. The survey shows what indus- 
trial relations and personnel administrators 


think about their jobs, the field, what their 


current problems are, and what they feel are 
the big problems ahead. It answers such ques- 
tions as, who is the industrial relations execu- 
tive? How much does he earn? How does 
he see his status in the company? How does 
he compare himself with other executives? What 
is his background, his education, his status in 
management? 

The News has recently been making spot 
surveys of company policies on such subjects as 
the Thanksgiving Weekend, the hiring of rela- 
tives, etc. Readers are invited to suggest sub- 
jects for similar exploration. The Industrial Re- 
lations News is published from 230 West qt1st 
Street, New York City 36, N. Y. 





Tue Distinction Between Quit anv Dis- 
CHARGE is the title of a research paper published 
by the College of Business Administration, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, and writ- 
ten by Walter L. Daykin, professor of labor and 
management at the University. He explains that 
discharges and quits are final separations. Dis- 
charges are initiated by management, with or 
without just cause, and quits are separations or 
severances of employment relations on the ini- 
tiation of the affected employees. The article 
points out and analyzes the reasoning employed 
by the National Labor Relations Board and 
arbitrators in their determination of the prob- 
lem of when an employee actually resigns from 
his job and when he is actually discharged. He 
concludes that the trend toward consistency in 
the rulings of arbitrators indicates that prece- 
dents may ultimately be established. This may 
make it possible for the union and the employer, 
who are the parties involved in disputes, to pre- 
dict the possible rulings in comparable cases. 
If this results, it could lead to the settlement of 
disagreements before using the final step in the 
contractual grievance procedure. Such a con- 
dition might easily facilitate industrial peace. 





Tue Bureau or Nationat Arrairs, Inc. 
(Washington 7, D. C.) has published a helpful 
and illuminating booklet, Where You Stand 
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Under the Labor Reform Law. Illustrated with 
drawings in a second color, and using heads and 
sub-heads to promote easy reference, the material 
is well-organized and clearly presented. As the 
introduction points out, the booklet is both a 
summary of the major provisions of the Labor- 
Management Reform Law of 1959 and a handy 
guide for permanent use. It sets down in every- 
day language the rights of employees—whether 


union members or non-union members—under 
the Law. It has no axe to grind, but briefs the 
Law factually and impartially. The booklet 
covers the bill of rights for union members; 
union constitution and by-laws; union officers, 
elections and financial reports; employer reports; 
“hot cargo” agreements; picketing; secondary 
boycotis; trusteeships; strikers’ right to vote; and 
how the law is enforced. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines | 





Wuar's tHE Bic Ipea? is the caption on 
the cover of the October Eaton News. The 
full page picture against which the question is 
printed shows three scientists at work in a lab. 
Editor Libby Kaye explains that developing bet- 
ter processes and products to tap new sources of 
income and, in turn, to create new jobs, is the 
business of Eaton’s Detroit Research Laboratory. 
Edward P. Rowady, project metallurgist, (pic- 
tured) conceived and developed just such an 
idea. Shown with him are Richard A. Wilde, 
chief metallurgist at the Detroit Research in- 
stallation, and Bob Noetzold, laboratory tech- 
nician. A follow-up of an excellent article on 
the same subject makes a fine combination. 

A provocative editorial makes an old plea 
a new way. The editor points out that the do- 
it-yourself trend is here to stay, and demon- 
strates a praiseworthy American independence. 
“But,” she goes on, “the urge and enthusiasm of 
do-it-yourself too often seems to peter out at the 
front door. While do-it-yourself spreads in one 
direction, the very opposite—which is expressed 
in “Let George do it . . .” grows in another. 
This strange contradition of principles finds too 
many of us: 

Staying away from the voting booth on 
election day; 

Skipping the union meeting when impor- 
tant decisions are being made; 

Turning many aspects of rearing our chil- 
dren over to public and church school; 

Letting the installment collector set the pat- 
tern of our savings program; 

Surrendering constitutional and moral rights 
to pressure groups; 


Letting others do our thinking in matters 
of broad public concern; 

Sitting tight and keeping quiet in times of 
community turmoil and dispute.” 

Miss Kaye concludes by saying that we can 
be just as constructive in the broader fields of 
public affairs as we are in our home workshops 
if we decide to give matters equal time and 
thought. And that, she says pointedly, is where 
you come in. 

The magazine is marked by a pleasing 
format and paper, and highlighted with two 
extra colors. If the editorial in the October issue 
is typical it is easy to see why the magazine has 
frequently been the recipient of Freedom Foun- 
dation awafds. The Eaton News is published 
by the Eaton Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. 





SENTIMENTAL ATTACHMENT TO COLLEGE 
BuiLpincs is common, but it is relatively rare to 
discover affection for part of a manufacturing 
plant. Yet Kathleen Mallon, editor of CIBA 
Sidelights published a delightful feature by 
George Anderson in the November issue, called 
A Matter of Time, which is a sentimental tribute 
to a tower clock on Building C of the plant. The 
piece describes the mechanism and history of 
the huge clock, which is really three clocks. 
“While our clock is not Big Ben, it is the largest 
clock in the vicinity and a landmark in its own 
right. It is watched by many, other than Cibaiets 
—a situation which has its drawbacks when 
something goes wrong with the mechanism. 
Like love and the seven-year itch, our troubles 
cannot be hidden.” 
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Not every plant is blessed with such a con- 
spicuous structure, but the article seems to me 
to open up a splendid vista for industrial edi- 
tors. Why not take a tip from Miss Mallon 
and give it the old school try? Loyalty, time, 
work, and even money have been wrung from 
a student and alumnus by mention of Dear Old 
Main, The Senior Walk, or even a particular 
campus drinking fountain. So why not appeal 
to your employees to get in there and do or die 
for dear old Building C? Foster in them a 
delicious sense of nostalgia for the noon whistle. 
Create a hallowed tradition that senior em- 
ployees only may sun themselves on warm noon 
hours around the central flower plot by the 
front entrance. It’s all in your point of view. 

CIBA Sidelights is published by the Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products Inc., Summit, New 
Jersey. 





Criss Cross Currents (Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Assn., United Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., Omaha, Nebraska), manages to 
present an interesting variety of readable features 
each month. In November a story on Dr. Tom 
Dooley took top billing, Dr. Dooley received 
the Mutual of Omaha Criss Award for his out- 
standing humanitarian accomplishments. The 
Award was established in 1950 in honor of Dr. 
C. C. Criss, as another step in the program of 
humanitarian service sponsored by the company 
throughout its history. 

Another article is titled, “The Happy Wife.” 
The piece explains that the happy wife is the 
woman whose husband has a satisfying job with 
a company that offers him a good future. The 
idea gave the editor an opportunity to photo- 
graph some very appealing employee family 
groups. Each picture is accompanied by a cap- 
sule interview. For instance: “It’s hard to single 
out why I’m glad Bob works at the Companies,” 
says Marilyn Dahl, wife of Bob Dahl, Invest- 
ments. “The number one reason that’s impor- 
tant to me personally: I like having my husband 
home in the evenings. Another thing, I think 
the Companies treat their employees well. It’s 
been our experience also that there’s a great deal 
of personal consideration in everything they do.” 


The editor concludes, “We can’t speak for 
every wife, but we think you'll find the five 
we've interviewed have some interesting answers. 
Why do they feel as they do? It’s a combina- 
tion of many things—each one the most impor- 
tant to an individual family—salary, opportunity, 
benefits, annuity, satisfaction in the work they're 
doing. These are happy wives and as you 
might have suspected, their husbands are happy, 
too.” 

Jack Dixon is the editor of Criss Cross Cur- 
rents. 





The November Equinews (The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
New York), reports on a management course. 
A drawing in color of an executive desk and 
chair, sets off the title, “Learning More About 
Management.” “What are Management’s ob- 
jectives? How are they to be accomplished? 
Let’s consider these two thoughts, remembering 
that the day of the old-time boss, an unmourned 
autocrat, is done. All of us know that people 
must be regarded as human beings. If we can 
inspire and motivate them in their work . . .” 
said Walter Klem, senior vice president and 
chief actuary of the Society, to the men partici- 
pating in the course. 

The course, which lasted a week, was at- 
tended by fifteen men from a dozen different 
departments. The aim was to learn more about 
managerial thinking and know-how. The goal 
was to ease the operation load by shouldering 
more top management responsibility at a lower 
and broader base on the managerial pyramid. 

The reporting on the course in the article 
was excellent. It makes good reading and cre- 
ates a very favorable impression. Forest J. Skog- 
vold is the editor of this good looking, colorful 
magazine. 





Most business problems require common 
sense rather than legal reference. They require 
good judgment and honesty of purpose rather 
than reference to the courts. 

—Edward N. Hurley 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ExperiENcE aND Epucation. Young man with background 
as assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants seeks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


PERSONNEL [>mecTor on Corporate StaFF Position: Inter- 
ested in employment including college recruiting, salary 
administration, policies, management development, training, 
benefits. 15 years experience. Master’s degree and college 
teaching in personnel management. Age 39. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 662. 


Sarety Dimector: Eleven years experience in Industrial and 
Insurance Fleet Safety. Capable of setting up and adminis- 
tering entire safety program. Excellent health. Willing to 
relocate. Reply Box 664. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Age 27, married. Expect to 
receive Ph.D. in June 1960. No practical experience but 
willing to learn. Interested in Company that wants to train 
a man for future responsibility. If interested in more infor- 
mation send job application. Norbert J. Esser, 105-B Eagle 
Heights Apts., Madison 5, Wisc. 


EmpPLoyee Benerir PLAN MANAGER: Over 10 years experience 
in administration of pension, group life insurance, savings 
and hospital plans. Experience includes record keeping, 
cost, research, formulation and analyses. BA degree. Age 
45. Will relocate. Reply Box 665. 


INpusTRIAL RELATIONS-PERSONNEL Director: Over 25 years 
experience in all phases of personnel management (plant and 
staff) (Utility, Oil, Chemical and Manufacturing Industries). 
Intensive experience personnel administration, labor relations 
and safety including both unionized and non-union, office 
and plants. Grievance handling—wage and salary administra- 
tion. Established and reorganized personnel and safety de- 
partments. Broad knowledge psychological testing, plant, 
office and supervisory levels. College graduate. Age 51. Will 
relocate. Detailed resume upon request. Reply Box 666. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 

















Clerical Aptitude Tests — | 


SPECIAL OFFER 


supplement each other in measuring speed of 
and numbers and are more reliable together than any single test would 
tion with other clerical tests they have nearly always shown higher 


Special set of 25 of each test—with manuals and scoring cards—is 
i ey With each order for a set at $6.50 we will give, for a sorte 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 




















Three Timely Analytical Reports 


FOR THOSE WHO MUST BE IN THE KNOW 


(in Employee Benefit Plans! 


1. HOW KEY EMPLOYERS ARE DETERMINING SERVICE CREDITS 
UNDER <aanges: PLANS 


eer ne dhe della gy Free Meebo ge 
aan ae, Ge a hs toy sine ches ewe oe 


ye 
Past service Combinations 
Future service Labor Disputes 
Overtime Maximums 
Disability Vacations 


2. DISABILITY BENEFITS UNDER PENSION PLANS 


Am iy caps report based on excerpts from the EBPR RESEARCH 
analyzes 60 Ste and variations used in provisions of key em- 
ployers, all identified by name. of the items covered are: 


& Service Initial Determination Procedure 
wo R ay Minoiapes 
eem 
“Cause” Exclusions Bene 


Price: $2.00 a copy 


3. EMPLOYEE BENEFITS: ASSET OR LIABILITY? 


by William Exton, Jr. 


A provocative 24-page review of the basic problems involved in devising workable 
communication written by one of the country’s leading communication 
consultants. Mr. Tohn Post, Manager, Industria] Relations Department, Continental 
Oil Company, had this to say: 

Exton’s book is a practical study in communications. It shows how to 
get an employee's attention. But even more important it demonstrates how 

to earn his confidence, simply by laying out the facts about employee benefit 
plans which cover him. This sounds elementary, but it is amazing how often 
companies end milions of dollars on bencits and then make e secret of 
what these are and how much they cost . 


To make “pay”, communication is necessary and “Employee 
he aan ean” on can aid in showing the way. 5 
Price: $2.00 a copy 


Write for your copies today 
Published by 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
The source for information on employee benefit plans 


Subscribers for EBPR RESEARCH REPORTS received this report and should order for extra copies only. 



















